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Chewing  gum  is  an  aid  to 

clear  thinking  The  bit  of  energy-giving  sweetness 
in  a  delicious,  refreshing  stick  of  gum  and  the  chewing  which  ^ , 
speeds  up  circulation  in  the  head  help  you  continue  to  be  mentally 
alert.  See  for  yourself  and  let  the  young  people  you  are  responsible 
k  for  prove  this  to  their  own  helpful  sads^urtion.  There’s  a  reason,  a 
time  and  a  place  for  Chewing  Gum  .  .  .  University  Research  is 

the  basis  of  our  advertising.  P 


FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  GOOD  TEETH  ARE:  (1)  Proper  Nutrition,  (2)  Pffi--n.il  Care  (Chewing 
gum  helps  brighten  teeth),  (3)  Seeing  Your  Dentist  and  (4)  Plenty  of  Chewing  Exercise  (Chewing  gum  daily). 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHEUNG  CUM  MANUFACTURERS.  ROSEBANR.  STATEN  ISLAND.  NEH^  YORK 


unanimous  vote . . . 

THE  AMBASSADOR  FOR  THE 
ATLANTIC  CITY  CONVENTION 


When  educators  convene  at  Atlantic  City  for  their  meeting's 
there  is  always  a  popular  vote  cast  in  favor  of  the  Ambassador 
as  their  headquarters.  They  appreciate  the  excellent  accommo¬ 
dations  and  perfect  service.  Large  meeting  rooms,  ideal  banquet 
facilities,  a  spacious  auditorium  and  the  convenient  location 
make  the  Ambassador  the  perfect  hotel  for  the  perfect  convention. 
Headquarters  for  New  Jersey  E^ducation  Association  Convention 
November  9,  10, 11,  12,  1939. 


m  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 


William  Hamilton,  Managing  Director 


Harold  E.  Bagga,  Convention  Manager 
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•^EITHER  or  EYETHERr*  Which 

do  you  use?  This  controversy  still  rages. 
Although  the  theory  has  been  refuted 
that  "eyether”  came  into  the  language  by 
way  of  George  I  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
many  still  believe  that  when  he  came  to 
the  British  throne,  he  pronounced  words 
in  which  diphthongs  occurred  in  the 
German  manner — by  sounding  the  sec¬ 
ond  vowel.  Aping  the  king,  the  court 
adopted  his  "eyether” — hence,  its  place 
in  the  King’s  English  today. 

UNLIKE  the  earliest  poetry  of  most 
countries,  the  oldest  poems  of  China  are 
lyric,  not  epic.  An  anthology,  full  of 
lovely  lyrics  with  which  every  pupil 
should  be  familiar,  is  Mt  Poetry  Book 
(grades  1-12)  illustrated  by  Willy  Pogdny. 

A  SURVEY  indicates  that  visitors 
to  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  will  spend 
at  least  $500,000,000. 

RE ARm ament" .  .  .  All  territo¬ 
rial  conquests  are  not  made  by  wars. 
"In  March.  1938,  German  armies  motored 
into  Austria  and  flew  into  Austria  with¬ 
out  any  fighting.  'They  took  possession 
of  the  country  and  made  it  a  part  of 
Germany.”  This  excerpt  from  Foreigf) 
Lands  and  Peoples  illustrates  the  up- 
to-date  content  of  The  J.  Russell 
Smith  Single-Cycle  PLUS  Geogra¬ 
phies  in  which  the  maps  are  consistently 
revised  to  show  new  political  aligiunents. 

COMPLETE  ^EVOLUTION  of 

the  bookkeeping-accounting  cycle  is 
achieved  in  a  1-year  courw  in  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  FOR  Personal  and  Business  Use, 
a  new  text  by  Kirk,  Alleman,  and  Klein. 

ccc  camps  have  taught  65,000  illit¬ 
erates  to  read  and  write. 

BEWARE  the  ides  of  March.  For 
many,  this  month  signifies  spring — time 
to  doff  winter  clothes  and  freeze  in  the 
March  gales.  For  Latin  students,  it  recalls 
the  soothsayer’s  warning  to  Caesar.  The 
study  of  Latin  becomes  live  and  natural 
as  it  was  in  the  Roman  days  in  The 
Winston  Latin  Series — The  Road  to 
Latin  and  Second  Year  Latin. 


WINSTON 

WINSTON  BLDG  —  PHILADflPHIA PA 


CHICAGO  I  ATLANTA  I  DALLAS 
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BUSWELL  ’  BROWNELL  *  JOHN 

Daily-Life  Arithmetics 

The  books  with  a  stretched-out 
curriculum  that  really  adjusts^^^/^ 
instruction  to  growth — 


The  stretched-out  curriculum  of  the  new  Buswell- 
Brownell-John  Arithmetics  offers  a  new  solution  to 
grade  placement  that  harmonizes  with  common 
sense  as  well  as  with  the  recent  statement  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  Committee  on  Arithmetic  ...  By 
spreading  topics  over  a  wider  span  of  grades  than 
is  now  usual  it  recognizes  the  child’s  need  for  know¬ 
ing  the  simpler  aspects  of  processes  long  before  he 
needs  to  understand  the  complete  process.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  spaced  learning  that  means  better  assimila¬ 
tion.  Let  B.B.J.  solve  your  arithmetic  problem! 
Send  for  B.B.J.  Curriculum  Chart  No.  702. 


A  three-book  or  a  six-book  edition  for  Grades  III-VIII. 
A  special  course  for  the  early  grades. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Announcing 

Xiving  ^ith  Others 

A  Book  on  Social  Conduct 

by 

Laurence  B.  Goodrich 

East  Orange  High  School 

304  pages  Orange,  New  Jersey  price  $1.00 

A  purposeful  and  refreshing  book,  about  those  prob¬ 
lems  that  boys  and  girls  are  continually  trying  to  meet 
with  ingenuity  but  with  doubtful  success.  In  an  amus¬ 
ing  and  friendly  yet  positive  way,  this  book  sets  them 
straight  on  many  essential  points  of  conduct  and  makes 
quite  clear  the  fact  that  social  conduct  is  a  definite 
element  in  personal  effectiveness. 

Abundantly  illustrated  by  apt  citations  and  bright 
cartoons,  Living  With  Others  will  help  boys  or  girls 
to  correct  faults  in  speech,  conversation,  public  be¬ 
havior,  correspondence,  as  host  or  guest,  in  business 
relations,  at  home — the  small  things  that  have  so  much 
to  do  with  successful  living  with  others. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

88  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Tenure  Answers 


This  is  the  fourth  in  the  Review's 
series  on  the  Tenure  law.  If  you  have 
a  general  question  you  would  like  to  see 
answered  in  this  column,  send  it  to  the 
Educational  Review,  60S  Broad  Street, 
Newark. 

For  advice  on  a  personal  problem  in¬ 
volving  tenure,  address  your  inquiries  to 
the  Association’s  Committee  on  Teacher 
Welfare.  John  B.  Dougall,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Summit,  is  chair¬ 
man,  and  Adelaide  E.  Davis,  Newton 
Street  School,  Newark,  is  secretary  of 
the  committee. 

% 

What  should  a  teacher  under  tenure 
do  when  charges  are  preferred? 


Many  teachers  have  lost  the  legal 
protection  tenure  gives  them  be¬ 
cause  they  acted  on  poor  advice  after 
charges  w’ere  filed  against  them.  Under 
the  tenure  law  there  must  be  a  public 
hearing  on  the  charges,  and  the  teacher 
must  be  given  “reasonable”  notice  of 
the  hearing.  Such  notice  should  con¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  the  charges. 

If  the  teacher  has  not  already  retained 
a  lawyer,  he  should  do  so  immediately, 
giving  the  lawyer  a  copy  of  the  notice 
and  the  charges.  Delay  in  doing  this 
has  cost  many  teachers  protectioii  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  The  lawyer 
should  be  one  in  whom  the  teacher  has 
confidence.  He  should  usually  be  re¬ 
tained,  at  a  stipulated  fee,  for  the  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Board  of  Education.  'The 
definite  price  understanding  may  cover 
the  cost  of  each  possible  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  case. 

Having  retained  the  lawyer,  the 
teacher  should  give  him  all  essential  in¬ 
formation.  The  teacher  who  with¬ 
holds  information  from  his  lawyer 
is  inviting:  disaster.  The  teacher 
should  then  follow  the  lawyer’s  advice 
absolutely,  even  when  it  includes  such 
apparently  absurd  procedures  as  report¬ 
ing  daily  at  school  for  work. 

If  there  is  any  possibility  that  the 
teacher  will  wish  the  assistance  of  the 
State  Education  Association,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  Committee  on  Teacher 
Welfare  of  the  State  Association  (see 
above)  be  notified  of  the  facts  and  kept 
up  to  date  concerning  the  developments. 

Except  on  advice  of  the  lawyer,  the 
teacher  should  not  talk  about  the  case 
with  fellow'-teachers  or  other  citizrns. 
Teachers  w'ho  face  charges  frequently 
say  things  they  have  cause  to  regret  or 
give  out  information  that  is  later  used 
against  them. 

These  rules  for  teachers  who  face 
charges  are  simple: 

( 1 )  Retain  a  lawyer. 

(2)  Follow  his  advice. 

(3)  Notify  the  State  Association. 

(4)  Don’t  talk. 

Every  one  of  them  is  important,  how¬ 
ever,  and  every  one  should  be  followed 
to  the  letter. 
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A  REPORT  -  TO  DATE 


DR.  WILLIAM  L.  FIDLER 

T  IS  possible  this  month  to  report  real  achievements 

of  our  Association  in  five  fields — ^legislation,  pub- 
licitj’,  reorganization,  ofiEice  activities  and  committee 
work. 

Our  bulletins  on  School  Legislation  have  made 
extensive  comment  on  the  Trenton  situation  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  bulletins  should  have  appeared  on  all  school 
bulletin  boards.  The  request  of  our  Association  for 
an  actuarial  investigation  of  the  Pension  and  Annuity- 
Fund  was  granted  by  the  Legislature.  It  is  now  being 
made.  We  hope  that  this  investigation  will  settle 
for  years  to  come  the  correctness  of  the  amounts  which 
the  state  should  contribute  to  that  fund.  We  hope  it 
will  provide  facts  as  a  basis  for  any  future  discussions. 

Proposals  that  salary  reductions  below  contractual 
levels  be  permitted  seem  to  have  stirred  little  legisla¬ 
tive  interest  thus  far,  and  bills  to  make  these  possible 
have  been  withdrawn.  Tenure  evasion  and  minimum 
salary  bills  have  been  introduced  in  accordance  with 
Association  resolutions. 

The  financial  problems  of  the  schools  remain 
totally  unsolved,  as  this  is  written,  along  with  most 
of  the  other  financial  problems  facing  the  Legislature. 
Every  thing  seems  to  hang  on  the  method  of  handling 
relief.  If  a  tax  revision  program  is  the  ultimate  solu¬ 
tion — as  we  all  hope  it  will  be — the  interest  of  the 
schools  in  such  a  program  will  be  carefully  watched. 
If  a  patchwork  of  paper  economies,  increased  local 
taxes,  and  a  bond  issue  is  put  together,  the  plight  of 
the  schools  will  be  serious  indeed. 

Teachers  should  be  aware  of  the  excellent  work 
that  has  been  done  this  year  by  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  especially  by  Chairman  Patrick.  He  and 
the  President  have  held  numerous  conferences  with 
legislative  leaders.  The  President  has  received  a  steady 
stream  of  reports  from  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  interviews  with  their  own  Senators  and 
Assembly-men. 

We  have  regularly  supplied  to  legislators,  press  and 
public  information  on  the  school  financial  situation  and 
the  tax  problem  in  general.  Especially  significant  was 
a  recent  folder  giving  factual  data  on  the  slight  use 
our  state  makes  of  state  taxes.  Also  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention  in  the  publicity  field  is  a  series  of  releases  on 
the  position  of  working  wives,  prepared  last  year  for 
our  Educational  Progress  Committee.  This  is  being 
widely  used  by  the  New  Jersey  press. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Review  is  printed  the  membership 
of  the  Delegate  Assembly  and  the  State  Nominating 
Committee  chosen  at  the  January  elections.  Most  of 
the  comment  on  the  arrangements  for  these  elections 
has  been  favorable.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  better  job 


could  have  been  done  in  the  time  available.  The  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  work. 

Now  that  the  first  election  is  out  of  the  way,  how¬ 
ever,  we  hope  that  the  committee  will  hold  an  early- 
meeting,  make  such  revisions  in  the  rules  as  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  necessary,  and  so  plan  that  there 
will  be  more  time  at  future  elections  for  filing  petitions 
and  for  publicizing  the  names  of  candidates.  It  is 
also  our  hope  that  the  committee  will  consider  some 
alteration  of  the  rules  that  will  place  the  conduct  of 
elections  in  counties  where  there  are  representative 
functioning  county  organizations  more  completely  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  those  organizations. 
Suggestions  to  this  end  have  already  been  submitted 
to  the  committee. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  is 
scheduled  for  early  March.  We  want  that  group  to 
meet  and  become  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
Association  so  that  it  may  act  more  intelligently  upon 
those  problems  next  November, 

An  innovation  this  year  was  a  meeting,  early  in 
February,  of  the  heads  of  all  Association  committees. 
Each  committee  head  was  given  a  mimeographed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  general  rules  governing  all  committees 
and  a  brief  statement  of  the  specific  committee  as¬ 
signments.  It  is  hoped  that  this  procedure  will  elim¬ 
inate  much  confusion  and  will  prevent  any  over¬ 
lapping  of  committee  work.  All  committees  have  been 
requested  to  clear  proposed  questionnaire  and  infor¬ 
mation  gathering  activities  through  our  new  Research 
Committee,  to  which  also  has  been  assigned  the  task 
of  investigating  and  correlating  data  now  available 
through  Associational  channels  and  suggesting  needed 
.idditions. 

The  Committee  on  Long-Term  Planning  has  been 
asked  to  consider,  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  those  problems  which  will  face  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  years  to  come,  with  immediate  and  special 
emphasis  on  the  fields  of  teacher-training  and  other 
professional  activities,  organizational  problems  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  or  left  untouched  by  our  recent  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  field  of  Public-School  relationships. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  given  consideration 
to  the  functions  and  activities  of  our  two  offices  and 
our  staff  of  employees.  To  relieve  the  headquarters 
office  of  the  steadily  increasing  burdens  on  it,  an  ad- 
dressograph  has  been  installed  in  the  Newark  office, 
and  the  Review,  Bulletin,  and  publicity  mailing  activi¬ 
ties  have  been  transferred  to  that  office,  where  they 
properly  belong. 

An  expert  accountant  was  retained  by-  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  to  survey  our  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting  procedures.  He  suggested  a  number  of 
changes  which  have  been  installed.  The  Association 
budget,  printed  in  this  Review,  was  delayed  so  that 
the  budget  set-up  might  conform  to  the  new  accounting 
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set-up.  Finally,  the  salary  problems 
of  our  clerical  staff  were  considered  by 
a  special  sub-committee  headed  by  the 
Past  President.  On  the  basis  of  its 
recommendations,  a  salary  schedule  bas¬ 
ed  on  experiqice  and  training  was 
adopted  and  has  been  placed  in  op¬ 
eration. 

It  would  be  most  unfair  to  report 
these  many  activities  of  the  Association 
without  giving  credit  to  those  who  have 
given  much  time  and  energy  to  make 
them  possible.  This  involves  especi¬ 
ally  the  officers  and  other  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  chair¬ 
man  and  members  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  and,  of  course,  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Association.  These 
achievements,  of  which  every  member 
has  a  right  to  be  proud,  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  joint  effort  and  willing 
cooperation  in  making  this  a  year  of 
progress  along  many  different  lines. 


Bulletin 

Introduced  into  the  Legislature  on 
February  20  were  the  following  bills 
affecting  education : 

S-140  (Driscoll)  To  permit  secretaries 
and  district  clerks  of  boards  of  education 
to  take  affidavits  necessary  in  connection 
with  their  work.  (Educ.) 

S-1S5  (Foran — for  the  President)  To  give 
the  Department  of  Banking  and_tnsurance 
supervision  over  all  public  pen^sion  funds 
and  retirement  systems;  provides  a  manner 
in  which  all  such  systems  or  plans  may 
ultimatelv  be  placed  on  a  reserve  basis. 
(Jud.) 

S-144  (Bowers)  To  permit  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  require  vaccination  for  diphtheria. 
(Pub.  Health) 

S-157  (Jamieson)  To  permit  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  acquire  land  or  con¬ 
struct  buildings  at  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  from  funds  received  from  the  sale  of 
the  Normal  School  grounds  at  Trenton. 
(Educ.) 

S-158  (Bowers)  To  repeal  Section 
18:10-31  of  the  Revised  Statutes  affecting 
deductions  from  railroad  and  canal  taxes 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  educational  func¬ 
tions.  (Tax.) 

.\-230  (Donahue)  To  provide  for  the  pen¬ 
sioning  of  district  clerks  and  business  man¬ 
agers  of  boards  of  education  after  twenty- 
five  years’  service  and  having  reached  the 
age  of  sixty.  (Educ.) 

A-237  (Herbert)  To  provide  for  the 
moral  and  religious  Instruction  of  pupils  in 
public  schools.  (Educ.) 

•A -251  (Sanford)  To  fix  the  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  of  “cadet  teachers”  at  $60.00  per  month; 
defines  “cadet  teacher.”  (Educ.) 

.\-253  (Shepard)  To  provide  for  the 
same  apportionment  to  school  districts  hav¬ 
ing  regular  courses  above  the  twelfth  grade 
as  is  now  made  for  high  schools;  provides 
further  that  such  apportionment  shall  not 
be  made  until  after  the  reserve  fund  has 
been  apportioned  to  the  several  counties. 
(Educ.) 

(For  other  bills  see  page  184) 


C.  P.  Nickle  Resigns, 

W.B.  Matthews  Chosen 
For  Executive  Croup 

George  P.  Nickle  of  Cape  May, 
elected  last  November  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  outside  the  State  and 
has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  As  his  successor,  the  Executive 
Committee  has  elected  Mr.  Willard 
B.  Matthews,  mathematics  teacher  at 
Ocean  City  High  School,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cape  May  County  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Jersey  Seeks  N.E.A.  in  '40 

New  Jersey  will  make  a  strong  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  the  1940  summer  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  Atlantic  City.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Marcella  G.  Mof¬ 
fett,  chairman;  Sarah  O.  Whitlock, 
N.E.A.  State  Director;  and  Lena  Por- 
reca  has  been  appointed  to  ■  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Skean  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Convention  and  Publicity 
Bureau  to  that  end. 

Delegates  to  the  1939  Convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
this  year  have  been  selected  with  that 
objective  in  mind.  It  was  felt  that  the 
experience  of  the  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  their  familiarity 
with  the  N.E.A.  set-up  would  make 
them  particularly  valuable  in  “bringing 
back”  the  N.E.A.  from  San  Francisco. 
All  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  have  been  asked  to 
serve  as  delegates.  In  addition,  the 
presidents  of  the  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  Association,  and  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Principals’  Association,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Elections  Committee, 
will  be  asked  to  attend  as  delegates. 
The  complete  list  of  delegates  will, 
therefore,  be  as  follows:  William  L. 
Fidler,  Audubon;  Sarah  O.  Whitlock, 
New  Brunswick;  Lelia  O.  Brown. 
Newark;  Winton  J.  White,  Engle¬ 
wood;  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth; 
Solomon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange; 
A.  Virginia  Adams,  Vineland ;  Mary 
E.  Lawler,  Paterson ;  Willard  B.  Mat¬ 
thews,  Ocean  City;  Fred  Wardle, 
Union  City;  Helen  A.  Mitchell,  Phil- 
lipsburg;  Marcella  G.  Moffett,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Lena  M.  Porreca,  Hackensack; 
W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange;  Edna  E. 
Wood,  New  Brunswick;  William  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Montclair;  Anna  E.  Scott,  Le- 
onia;  and  Derwood  J.  Tew,  Camden. 
Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate,  executive 
clerk  of  the  Association,  will  be  in 
charge  of  headquarters  at  the  Con¬ 
vention. 


WILLARD  B.  MATTHEWS,  newly 
elected  to  the  Executive  Committee 


New  Counsel  Appointed 

Mr.  Claude  Simon,  Camden  attor¬ 
ney,  has  been  retained  to  serve  as  As¬ 
sociation  counsel  during  the  present 
year.  Mr.  Simon,  Chairman  of  the 
Camden  County  Board  of  Tax  Ap¬ 
peals,  ex-Assemblyman,  and  a  well 
known  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bar,  succeeds  Judge  Clifford  J.  Bald¬ 
win,  also  of  Camden,  who  has  been 
Association  counsel  for  the  past  two 
years.  It  is  a  standing  rule  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  that  the  services  of  the  coun¬ 
sel  are  available  only  to  the  President 
and  Secretary,  through  whom  all  re¬ 
quests  for  information  must  come. 

Convention  Dotes  for  1939 

The  1939  Convention  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
November  9,  10  and  1 1,  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  sponsoring  the  concert  by  the 
All-State  Orchestra  and  Chorus  on 
Sunday,  November  12.  This  carries 
on  for  another  year  the  schedule  of 
1938.  With  the  Delegate  Assembly 
required  to  meet  on  the  second  day  of 
the  Convention,  it  makes  two  consecu¬ 
tive  business  days  available  for  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Assembly  if  necessary. 


English  Teacher's  Plea 

If  I  should  die 

Think  only  this  of  me — 

1  never  taught 
Synerhdoche. 

—GILBERT  CHAMBERS 
Newark 
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Bringing  Hcw  JUfC’  to  the  Social  Studies 

ir  if  if  ir  if  if 

STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

A  NEW  WORLD  HISTORY 

by  Becker  and  Duncaif 

Written  with  a  vigor  and  a  genius  that  puts  flesh  and  blood  on  the 
bones  of  history,  Story  of  Civilization  carefully  analyzes  those  powerful  forces 
that  have  made  our  modern,  highly  industrialized  civilization — the  impact  of 
science  on  society,  the  influence  of  evolving  political  and  social  ideas,  the 
pressures  created  by  an  ever-changing  economic  organization,  the  power  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  personalities  and  the  characters  of  great  men. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  AND  PERSONALITY 

A  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  SOCIOLOGY 

by  Bogardus  and  Lewis 

Social  forces  and  social  institutions  as  they  affect  and  influence  the  in¬ 
dividual.  A  guidance  theme  helping  the  student  to  make  a  more  intelligent 
and  more  satisfying  adjustment  to  our  complex  society  runs  throughout  the  book. 

EVERYDAY  ECONOMICS 

by  Janzen  and  Stephenson 

Economic  principles  and  practices  at  work  in  the  students*  own  surround¬ 
ings  plus  simple,  direct,  and  unbiased  discussions  of  the  economic  problems 
which  now  confront  society. 

Silver  Burdett  Compor^y 

45  East  17th  Street  •  New  York,  N.  Y! 

Representatives 

L.  E.  Crosby,  1 5  Summit  Street,  East  Orange 
K.  L.  Johnson,  414  Linden  Avenue,  Riverton 


Regents'  Program  for  New  York 
Seen  as  Blueprint  for  New  Jersey; 
Summary  Volume  Now  Available 


Education  for  American  Life — A  New 
Program  for-  the  State  of  New  York. 
Published  for  the  Regents’  Inquiry  by 
McGraw-Hill,  New  York.  167  pp. 
$2.00. 

I  AST  MONTH  wc  described  the  Kdu- 
^  cation  Policies  Commission’s 
Purposes  of  Education  as  a  blueprint 
for  the  education  of  tomorrow.  We 
revise  our  estimate.  It  is  not  a  blue¬ 
print,  but  an  architect’s  sketch.  The 
real  blueprint  is  the  report  of  the 
Regent’s  Inquiry  Into  the  Character 
and  Cost  of  Public  Education  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  That  report  is 
attractively  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  as  Education  for  American  Life. 

The  blueprint  is,  fortunately,  for 
about  the  same  education  as  the  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission  sketched.  The  differ¬ 
ence  lies  in  the  specific  application  of 
desirable  aims  to  the  great  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  neighboring  state.  Its  signifi¬ 
cance  for  New  Jersey  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  so  easily  read  the  name  of  our 
own  state  wherever  New  York  occurs, 
and  have  a  highly  significant  set  of 
recommendations  for  our  own  use. 

The  Inquiry  which  this  volume  re¬ 
ports  was  begun  in  1935  by  authority 
of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  which  has 
the  functions  of  our  own  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  staff  was  headed  by 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick.  The  master 
blueprint,  intended  for  the  general 
public,  is  supported  by  ten  detailed 
studies  of  particular  phases  of  New 
York’s  education  system. 

New  York  schools,  says  the  Inquiry, 
are  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation.  The  reasons  are: 

1.  The  educational  system  has  not 
yet  adjusted  its  program  to  carry  the 
new  load  imposed  by  the  coming  into 
the  schools,  particularly  into  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  of  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people,  with  their  many  new 
and  different  needs. 

2.  The  school  work  for  boys  and 
girls  has  not  been  redesigned  to  fit  them 
for  the  new  and  changing  work  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  they  must  face  in  mod¬ 
ern  economic  life. 

3.  The  school  program  does  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  recognize  the  increased  diffi¬ 
culties  of  becoming  and  of  being  a  good 
citizen. 

4.  The  educational  system  has  not 
caught  up  with  the  flood  of  new  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  about  the  natural  and 
the  social  world  which  has  been  made 
part  of  life  in  recent  decades,  and  fails 


A  forward-looking  program  for  re¬ 
building  New  York’s  State  Education 
Department  is  proposed.  Emphasis  in 
such  a  rebuilding,  it  is  suggested,  should 
fall  on  the  need  of  leadership  and  re¬ 
search,  as  opposed  to  administrative  reg¬ 
ulation,  which  can  do  no  more  than 
to  give  boys  and  girls  a  scientific  point  maintain  minimum  standards, 
of  view  and  an  understanding  of  the  ^  Program, 

world.  contends  the  Inquiry,  can  be  adopted 

5.  1  he  educational  system  has  not  carried  out  without  the  expendi- 

been  replanned  to  meet  the  new  condi-  additional  funds,  because  it  re- 

tions  of  modern  life  and  the  new  wa\s  quires  no  new  teachers  or  buildings, 
of  living,  in  which  the  family,  the  ^  redirection  of  effort  and 

church,  and  early  work  now  exercise  ^  ^.^^^ge  in  the  way  things  are  done, 
less  inHuence,  and  in  which  increasing  expenditures  of  $37,980,000  are 

leisure  in  later  life  calls  for,  and  makes  proposed,  however.  The  larger  items 
possible,  a  rich  and  growing  inner  life,  ^he  establishing  of  kindergartens, 

6.  The  citizens  and  the  ^hool  lead-  improvement  of  rural  school  service, 

ers  of  the  State  of  New’  \ork  do  not  retention  in  school  of  unemployed 
have  a  specific,  agreed-upon  goal.  Both  pupils  under  eighteen,  supervision  of 
groups  are  going  ahead  in  many  direc-  out-of-school  projects  bv  pupils  who 
tions,  but  without  a  destination  toward  have  not  obtained  full-time  emplov- 
which  all  may  bend  their  energies.  .^ent,  the  provision  of  technical  and 

To  provide  such  a  destination,  the  semi-professional  education  in  grades 
Inquiry  defines  the  school  wants  of  above  the  twelfth,  and  the  expansion 
New  York  state  as  universal  educa-  of  adult  vocational  education, 
tional  opportunity,  a  democratic  not  a  ^hese,  economies  of  at  least 

class  plan  of  education,  character-bui  d-  ^38,150,000  are  recommended.  The 
mg  e  ucation,  gw  t^ac  ers,  use  u  rnost  important  involve  the  elimination 
and  up-to-date  schooling,  the  removal  dasses-twenty-five  to 

ot  obstacles  to  adult  education,  home-  »i,-  ;i„  a  r»  a  -u  i 

,  1/1  .  1  .1  tnirtv  pupils  in  A.U.A.  is  given  the  In- 

rule  and  freedom  m  education,  and  at  approval-improving  debt  man- 

all  times  efficiency  and  economy.  agement-“state  credit”  rather  than 

But  this  involves  a  new  educational  financing  school  bor- 

program,  and  the  Inquiry  offers  both  rowing^and  reduction  of  costs  in  line 
a  specific  definition  of  that  program  and  ^j^h  increasing  enrollments, 
the  hrst  steps  toward  attaining  it.  In  , .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

twenty-seven  pages  it  outlines  a  series  ^  school  surveys,  state  and  local, 

of  steps  which  would  take  New  York  ,  (wer-emphasized  financial  prob- 
state  toward,  if  not  to,  that  ideal.  ^h's  Inquiry  does  not  do  that. 

Most  applicable  to  New  Jersey  needs  “  keeps  finances  where  the\  belong 
are  the  proposals  for  meeting  the  prob-  f*  one  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the 

lem  of  youth,  the  problem  of  boys  and  ^  j  ®  T  desired  for 

girls  toward  the  end  of  the  secondary  education  of  children.  Because  of 
school  period  and  just  beyond.  To  toe  influence  of  this  Inquiry  is 

meet  this  the  Inquiry  calls  for  (1)  up-  *‘^ely  to  be  far  more  lasting  and  the 

ward  extension  of  the  secondary  school  reporting  it  becomes  far  more 

curriculum,  where  emphasis  may  best  sigoificant,  both  to  educators  and  the 
be  laid  upon  broad  education  for  civic  general  public.  i  n  r 

and  economic  life  and  not  solely  upon  J’ 

narrow’  vocational  courses;  (2)  the  ex-  - - - 

pansion  of  state  scholarships;  (3)  the  ...  —  _ 

anticipated  revision  of  college  curricula  I  dX@S  DUy 

by  college  authorities;  (4)  the  syste-  Ra\e6  In  Pamphlet 

matization  ot  adult  education  facilities 

and  activities;  (5)  the  strengthening  of  American  taxes,  though  much  higher 
guidance  services;  and  (6)  the  pro-  than  a  few  years  ago,  take  a  smaller 
jected  development  of  broadly  organ-  proportion  of  the  average  man’s  income 


What  Taxes  Buy 

Rated  In  Pamphlet 

American  taxes,  though  much  higher 
than  a  few  years  ago,  take  a  smaller 


ized  community  activities,  public  and 
private,  which  have  a  bearing  on  youth. 

The  Inquiry’s  lengthy  consideration 
of  the  consolidation  of  small  school  dis¬ 
tricts  has  the  least  significance  for  New 
Jersey  of  any  phase  of  its  work.  New 
Jersey,  fortunately,  faces  no  such  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  respect  as  New  York  and 
most  other  states  do.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  substantial  areas  of  the  state  where 
the  recommendations  could  he  applied 
to  advantage. 


than  the  taxes  of  the  leading  European 
countries,  it  is  noted  in  a  new  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  8  West  40th  Street,  New  \  ork. 

The  pamphlet.  Our  Taxes — and 
IV hat  They  Buy,  by  Maxw’ell  S.  Stew¬ 
art,  is  based  on  studies  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  the  Tax  Policy 
League,  and  other  research  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  obtained  for  10  cents 
from  the  above  address. 
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Library  Specialist  Selects 
Books  for  All  Age  Croups 


RUTH  BUDD 
Library  School 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women 

PERSONAL  investigation  of  all  books 
for  school  use  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible,  and  this  list  has  been  prepared  for 
teachers  and  librarians  who  must  select 
books  by  means  of  recommended  lists 
and  reviews.  Its  aim  is  to  introduce 
some  of  the  outstanding  titles  from  the 
recent  books  for  classrooms  and  li¬ 
braries. 

The  list  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
one.  It  does  not  include  any  of  those 
fine  stories  like  De  Wolfe  Morgan’s 
Before  Homer  or  Louise  Kent’s  He 
JV ent  With  I  asco  Da  Gama  in  which 
authentic  information  or  historical  facts 
are  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  good 
stories  that  young  people  will  read, 
enjoy,  and  build  therefrom  a  back¬ 
ground  of  information.  Entirely  miss¬ 
ing  are  the  adult  books  that  have  a 
place  in  the  reading  of  adolescents.  But 
each  book  has  been  chosen  because  it 
makes  a  definite  contribution  to  some 
one  of  the  subject  fields  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  curricu¬ 
lum  or  to  the  pupils’  individual  reading 
interests. 

The  grades  in  parentheses  following 
the  descriptions  are  merely  suggestive. 
'Teachers,  of  course,  do  not  have  to  be 
reminded  that  there  are  children  above 
and  below  these  grades  who  can  use 
them  effectively  and  efficiently,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  child’s  interests  and  on  his 
reading  ability. 

Most  teachers  already  know  about 
the  value  of  the  Children’s  Catalog 
and  the  Standard  Catalog  for  High 
School  Libraries  in  locating  the  best 
books  among  publications  of  former 
years,  but  this  is  a  gentle  reminder 
that  teachers  in  schools  that  do  not 
own  copies  should  put  them  into  their 
Spring  book  orders. 

America:  Past  and  Present 

America  Begins 

America  Builds  Ho.mes,  by  Alice 
Dalgleish  and  Lois  Maloy.  Picture 
story  books  of  the  finding  of  the  new 
world;  how  the  first  settlers  came  to 
live  and  to  build  homes  like  those  they 
left ;  how  they  carried  on  everyday  life 
in  the  new  land.  ( 1-5,  Scribners, 
?1.60  ea.) 

And  There  Was  America,  by 
Roger  Duvoisin.  “A  story  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  and  the  romance  of 


various  peoples  flocking  here  from  other 
countries  of  the  world.”  (3-6.  Knopf, 
$2.00) 

Leader  by  Destiny,  by  Jeannette 
Eaton.  The  author  has  breathed  real 
life  into  George  Washington  as  she 
shows  him  growing  from  a  shy  and 
clumsy  youth  who  often  thought  him¬ 
self  destined  to  failure  into  a  great  hero. 
(7  up.  Harcourt,  $3.00) 

The  Loo  of  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus,  ed.  by  Bartholomew  Las 
Casas.  Selections  from  the  log  of 
Christopher  Columbus’  first  voyage  to 
America,  reflecting  the  sense  of  sus¬ 
pense  and  drama  in  the  day-by-day  ob¬ 
servations  and  the  constant  watch  for 
the  sight  of  land.  (Sup.  Scott,  $2.00) 

Pageant  of  the  States,  by  Ernest 
Sutherland  and  Herman  S.  Schiff.  48 
picture  maps  in  full  color.  Our  nation 
in  story  and  picture.  (7  up.  Random, 
$2.00) 

Penn,  by  Elizabeth  Janet  Gray.  A 
background  of  two  continents  and  a 
hero  who  bravely  turns  from  tradition 
and  a  socially  successful  life  to  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  Quaker  colony.  (8  up. 
Viking,  $2.50) 

Romance  of  American  'Trans¬ 
portation,  by  Franklin  M.  Reck.  A 
vivid  and  entertaining  account  enriched 
by  excellent  photographs.  The  type 
of  book  that  invites  a  reader.  (5  up. 
Crowell,  $2.50) 

Stories  of  New  Jersey,  comp,  by 
The  Federal  Writers  Project.  “Its 
significant  places,  people  and  activities.” 
Sponsored  by  the  N.  J.  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Social  Studies.  (5  up. 
Barrows,  $2.(K)) 

Your  Washington,  by  Mary  F. 
Parton.  A  personally  conducted  tour 
through  Washington,  its  museums, 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  through  the  various  buildings  of 
our  government  where  one  lingers  long 
enough  to  hear  about  the  work  of  that 
department.  A  “must  have”.  (7  up. 
Ixingmans,  $2.00) 

A  Worid  To  Know 

Windows  on  the  World,  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Gould.  Conditions  and  problems 
of  the  world  today;  of  political  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  historic  background  from 
which  they  emerge.  (9  up.  Stackpole, 
$3.00) 

Words  on  Wings,  by  Lillian  J. 
Bragdon.  A  history  of  communication 
through  the  ages.  (5-7.  Farrar, 
$1.75) 


'The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth, 
by  S.  A.  Spencer.  A  photographic  story 
of  man’s  struggle  for  wealth.  The 
drama  of  industrial  civilization.  Teach¬ 
ers  should  examine  before  buying. 
(8  up.  Doubleday,  $3.95) 

The  Mail  Goes  Through 

'Through  by  Rail 

Skyways,  by  Charles  Gilbert  Hall. 
Mail  service,  trains,  and  airplanes  from 
their  very  beginning  to  the  elaborate 
systems  of  today.  Exciting  incidents  in 
the  development  of  each  adds  flavor  to 
the  books.  Excellent  photographs. 
(5-9.  Macmillan,  $1.32  ea.) 

The  Romance  of  Human  Prog¬ 
ress,  by  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs.  “The 
findings  of  archaeology  which  discloses 
the  romance  of  human  progress  and 
culture  arranged  by  themes  instead 
of  countries.”  (7-12.  Bobbs,  $5.00) 

Lands  and  People 

Children  on  the  Map,  by  Cecile 
and  Billie  Salway.  A  colorful  picture 
book  of  lands  and  people.  Maps  of 
the  countries  make  backgrounds  for 
the  full  page  illustrations  of  children 
in  native  costume.  (3-5.  Garden  City 
Publishing  Company,  $.98) 

The  Great  Ro.ad,  by  Frederic  A. 
Kummer.  “Fourteen  dramatic  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  history  of  the  great  road 
which  led  from  Mesopotamia  down 
into  Egypt.”  (7  up.  Winston,  $2.50) 

Kings  and  Things,  by  Henrietta 
E.  Marshall.  First  stories  from  Eng¬ 
lish  history  from  Roman  conquests  to 
the  present.  (8-12.  Nelson,  $2.00) 

The  Land  of  William  Tell,  by 
Lillian  J.  Bragdon.  A  grand  example 
of  the  part  the  physical  geography 
plays  in  the  customs,  the  economic  life 
and  in  the  history  of  a  country.  (4-6. 
Stokes,  $1.50) 

The  Pageant  of  Japanese  His¬ 
tory,  by  Marian  M.  Dilts.  “For  the 
general  reader  who  wishes  to  get  an 
intelligent  view  of  Japanese  history; 
and  for  students  .  .  .  who  seek  real 
information  in  a  palatable  form.”  (9 
up.  Longmans,  $3.00) 

Pottery  of  the  Ancients,  by 
Helen  E.  Stiles.  An  insight  into  the  lives 
of  ancient  peoples ,  as  they  expressed 
themselves  in  the  pottery  they  made.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background  material  for  studies 
in  arts  and  crafts  or  for  units  con¬ 
cerning  the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 
(5-9.  Dutton,  $2.50) 

Men  at  Work 

Boys'  Book  of  the  Sea,  by  Charles 
Boff.  The  latest  afloat  and  beneath 
the  waters.  The  building  of  great 
liners  and  a  bit  about  navigating  them; 
life  saving ;  fire  fighting ;  the  raising  of 
sunken  vessels,  and  many  other  ac- 
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counts  of  ships  and  the  sea,  of  daring 
and  adventure.  (7-12.  Dutton,  $2.(X)) 

Johnny  Get  Your  Money's 
Worth,  by  Ruth  Brindze.  An  excel¬ 
lent  beginning  in  consumer  education. 
ChiljJren  will  find  it  helpful  in  buying 
everything  from  candy  to  fountain  pens. 
Written  by  an  expert  in  consumer 
problems.  (^-9.  Vanguard,  $2.00) 

Milk  Production,  by  Josephine 
Perry  and  Celeste  Slauson.  “Presents 
ali  sides  of  milk  product.”  (4-6. 
Longmans,  $1.50) 

Through  the  Harbor  from 
Everywhere,  by  Irmengard  Eberle. 
Copper  out  of  the  earth  from  Africa, 
cork  from  Spain,  millions  of  salmon 
from  Alaska,  and  cotton  from  our 
own  Southwest.  (5-7.  Bobbs-Merrill, 
$1.50) 

Your  Daily  Paper,  by  John  J. 
Floberty.  Everything  about  your  daily 
paper  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  forest 
in  the  form  of  large  logs  until  it 
reaches  you  from  a  newsboy’s  hands. 
Excellent  for  young  people  interested 
in  things  concerning  their  daily  lives. 
(5  up.  Lippincott,  $2.00) 

Wings  to  Wear,  by  Alice  R.  Ha¬ 
ger.  Running  text  and  excellent 
photographs  open  up  the  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  aviation.  Good  meat  for 
boys;  girls  will  like  it,  too.  (any  age. 
Macmillan,  $2.00) 

Natural  Forces  and  Scientific  Elements 

Animals  from  Everywhere,  by 
Clifford  Webb.  Full  page  drawings 
of  animals  in  black  and  white  and  in 
two-tone  colors.  Short,  simple  sentences 
tell  the  youngest  where  these  animals 
live  or  what  they  are  like.  American 
Animal  Book,  by  Philip  Martin, 
(Knopf,  $1.75)  is  a  picture  book  in 
color  of  typical  American  animals. 
(1-4.  Warne,  $2.00) 

The  Book  of  Insect  Oddities,  by- 
Raymond  Ditmars.  A  beautiful  book 
made  even  more  fascinating  by  the 
strange  characters  of  its  stories.  Flow¬ 
ers  and  foliage  on  which  the  insects 
feed  are  pictured  with  the  insects. 
(5  up.  Lippincott,  $2.00) 

Children  of  the  Golden  Queen, 
by  Flora  McIntyre.  The  story  of  the 
queen  bee,  her  drones  and  workers  told 
anew  with  unusual  blue  print  pictures 
to  make  it  more  real.  (4-7.  Dutton, 
$1.50) 

Exploring  With  Andrews,  by 
Roy  Chapman  Andrews.  “Dinosaur 
eggs  and  the  Gobi  Desert,  Flaming 
Cliffs” — a  narrative  of  a  life  of  ex¬ 
ploration  selected  for  younger  readers 
from  the  writings  of  the  author.  ( 7  up. 
Putnams,  $2.50) 

Life  Story  of  the  Fish,  by  Brian 
Curtis.  Scientifically  true  facts  about 


fish;  introduction  by  William  Beebe. 
(5-8.  Appleton,  $2.50) 

Marvels  of  the  Insect  World, 
by  Jean-Henri  Fabre.  About  beetles, 
butterflies,  honey-bees,  etc.  The  four 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  other  de¬ 
tails  of  insect  life.  (9-12.  Appleton, 
$2.50) 

Richard  Halliburton's  Second 
Book  of  Marvels:  The  Orient,  by- 
Richard  Halliburton.  More  marvels, 
more  adventures,  more  pictures  and  in¬ 
cidentally  more  geography.  This  time 
of  the  Orient.  (7  up.  Merrill,  $2.50) 

The  Story  of  Earthquakes  and 
Volcanoes,  by  Gaylord  Johnson. 
“These  dramatic  phenomena  of  nature 
told  in  lucid  and  fascinating  text.” 
(6  up.  Messner,  $2.00) 

A  Story  of  Water,  by  Augustus 
Pigman.  Its  importance  to  man  and 
to  civilization  down  through  the  ages. 
(5-9.  Appleton,  $1.50) 

Things  a  Boy  Can  Do  With 
Electricity,  by  Alfred  Morgan.  Not 
only  what  magic  is  behind  such  wizards 
as  an  “electric  eye”  but  how  to  make 
some  that  will  work.  Countless  weeks 
of  delightful  experiments  and  growing 
knowledge.  (5-8.  Scribner’s,  $2.00) 

Pasteur,  Knight  of  the  Labora¬ 
tory,  by  Francis  E.  Benz.  (8  up. 
Dodd,  $2.00)  and 

Wizard  of  the  Wires,  Boy's  Life 
OF  Samuel  B.  Morse,  by  Helen  Nico- 
lay-.  Are  other  significant  1938  con¬ 
tributions  to  books  of  science  for  young 
people.  (8  up.  Appleton.  $2.50) 

Music  and  Art 

Deep  Flowing  Brook,  the  Story 
or  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  by- 
Madeline  Goss.  A  stimulating  biog¬ 
raphy-  show-ing  the  development  of 
Bach’s  music  as  it  was  influenced  by 
his  religious  nature  and  his  love  for 
his  family-.  (8  up.  Holt,  $2.50) 

Giotto  Tended  the  Sheep,  by- 
Sybil  Deucher  and  Opal  Wheeler.  A 
small  boy,  who  scratched  his  drawings 
on  stone  as  he  tended  his  sheep,  later 
acquired  his  own  workshop  and  began 
his  career  as  a  great  artist.  (4-7. 
Dutton,  $2.50) 

Stradivari,  the  Violin  Maker. 
by  Helen  Tinyanova  and  Charles  An- 
goff.  The  story  of  the  great  crafts¬ 
man  with  a  setting  in  a  beautifully  made 
book.  (5-7.  Knopf,  $1.50) 

Story  of  Musical  Instruments, 
by  H.  W.  Schwartz.  A  complete  study 
of  the  subject  interestingly-  written  for 
high  school  students  and  adults.  (9  up. 
Doubleday,  $3.50) 

Treasure  Trails  in  Art,  by  Anna 
Curtis  Chandler.  Incidents  in  the  lives 


and  work  of  twenty-one  great  artists  \  jec 
from  Giotto  to  Van  Gogh.  The  world  coi 

background  against  which  each  artist  I  cv( 

worked  adds  to  an  understanding  of  i  (9 

his  art.  (7  up.  Hale,  $2.00)  bo 

Pi 

Literature  and  the  Stage  ( I 

Columbus  Day,  by  Hilah  Paul-  i 

mier  and  Robert  H.  Schauffler.  “The  i  J( 

best  prose  and  verse  about  Columbus  !  tit 

and  the  discovery-  of  America,  with  ds 

tributes,  anecdotes,  plays,  poems,  tab-  1  $^ 

leaux,  exercises  and  programs  for  the  I 

day’s  observance.”  ( all  grades.  Dodd,  •  V 

$2.00) 

The  Happy  Autocrat;  a  Life  of  j 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  by  Hilde- 
gard  Hawthorne.  A  lively  biography  J 
including  the  jests,  puns  and  many  of  ? 
the  anecdotes  which  are  the  settings  to  !| 
pieces  read  in  school.  A  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  English  in  high 
schools.  (8-11.  Longmans,  $2.00) 

The  Harvest  Feast,  by  Wilhel-  ‘ 
mina  Harper.  Collection  of  stories  and 
;K)ems  for  the  celebration  of  Thanks-  1 
giving,  (all  grades.  Dutton,  $2.00) 

Offstage,  by  Marguerite  Fellows 
Melcher.  Plays  children  make  them-  1 

selves  from  the  stories  they  read.  (5-9. 

Knopf,  $1.50)  I 

Poetry-  for  High  Schools,  by  I 

Amelia  Munson.  A  compilation  of 
poems  which  young  people  actually  ! 

read  and  enjoy,  (for  teachers.  Wil-  j 

son,  $.35)  I 

Shadow  Plays  and  How  to  Pro-  j 
DUCE  Them,  by  Winifred  H.  Mills  ; 
and  Louise  M.  Dunn.  How  to  pro-  j 
duce  cut-out  and  human  shadow  plays.  ; 

Twelve  plays  that  have  been  produced  j 

successfully  and  a  list  of  stories  for 
shadow  plavs.  (5  up.  Doubledav, 

$2.00) 

The  Young  Brontes,  by  Mary 
Louise  Jarden.  The  childhood  and 
growing-up  days  of  the  four  Brontes 
in  Haworth  where  their  play  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  careers  to  come.  (9  up. 

Viking.  $2.50)  , 

i 

Just  For  The  Fun  Of  It 

Complete  Book  of  Modern  < 

Crafts,  by  H.  Atwood  Reynolds.  This 
is  a  very  complete  “how  to  do  it”  book, 
including  all  kinds  of  crafts  made  with 
all  kinds  of  materials.  (5  up.  Green-  ^ 
berg,  $2.50) 

The  Costume  Book  for  Parties 
AND  Plays,  by  Joseph  Leeming.  Brief  | 
description  of  the  costumes  of  different 
countries,  characters,  and  periods;  in¬ 
structions  for  making  or  producing  the  , 
costumes;  some  pattern  guides,  (all 
ages.  Stokes,  $2.00)  j 

The  Fun  of  Photography,  by  1 
Mario  and  Mabel  Scacheri.  The  sub-  ! 
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ject,  lighting,  fundamental  rules  of 
composition,  developing,  printing  — 
everything  for  making  better  pictures. 
(9-12.  Harcourt,  $3.75)  A  simpler 
book  with  the  same  idea  is  Trick 
Photography,  by  Edwin  T.  Hamilton, 
(Dodd,  $2.50) 

Holiday  Handicraft,  by  Nina  R. 
Jordan.  Simple  and  practical  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  things  for  each  holi¬ 
day  in  the  year.  (4-7.  Harcourt, 
$2.00) 

It's  Fun  to  Cook,  by  Lucy  M. 
.Maltby.  Learning  to  cook  and  enter¬ 


tain  was  exciting  business  for  two  teen 
:ige  girls.  Their  story  and  the  rules 
they  followed  will  inspire  and  aid  any 
girl.  Young  America's  Cook  Book 
(Scribner’s)  is  an  introduction  to 
simple  homemaking.  (6  up.  Wins¬ 
ton,  $2.00) 

Models  Any  Boy  Can  Build,  by 
Joseph  Leeming.  A  wide  variety  of 
easy-to-make  models  of  boats,  locomo¬ 
tives,  balloons,  airships,  prairie  schoon¬ 
ers  and  other  objects  accompanied  by 
easy,  simple  directions.  ( 7  up.  Apple- 
ton,  $2.()0) 


Safety  Can  Be  Fun.  by  Munro 
Leaf.  Like  the  author’s  other  books 
(tramniar  Can  Be  Fun  and  Manners 
Can  Be  Fun  intended  to  show  how 
simple-minded  folk  behave,  (up  to  3. 
Stokes,  $1.25) 

The  Young  Hostess,  by  Beatrice 
Pierce.  In  her  first  book  It’s  More 
Fun  If  You  Know  the  Rules  Miss 
Pierce  told  the  young  girl  how  to  be 
entertained  graciously.  Now  she  tells 
the  same  girl  how  to  entertain.  ( 7  up. 
Farrar,  $1.75) 


"Meet  Pemberton  High^^—  Stills  from  a  Motion  Picture 


USING  the  circular  saw 
in  tha  shop  (above). 


PHYSICAL  education 
class  (above)  plays  field 
hockey. 


HAROLD  M.  MARPLE 
Director  of  Visual  Education 


THREE  Freshmen  prove 
they  can  bake. 


BLACKSMITHING  (be¬ 
low)  isn't  lost  art  among 
“Ag”  students. 


SLIDE  rule  exercise  in 
Algebra  II  (below). 


BIBLE  reading  (above) 
during  morning  exer¬ 
cises  in  a  freshman 
homeroom. 


SOUTHAMPTON  Town¬ 
ship  bus  (above)  stops 
on  way  to  school  to  pick 
up  a  student. 


And  Pupils  To  Understand  School 

“Meet  Pemberton  High’’  should  certainly  not 
be  classified  as  just  another  educational  fad  or  frill. 
It  was  produced  at  the  suggestion  of  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration  by  the  Visual  Education  Department 
and  the  Honor  Society  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
guidance  program.  Since  nearly  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  school  is  composed  of  tuition  students,  the 
explanation  of  the  school  program  to  new  students 
and  their  parents  is  of  major  importance.  To  do 
this  through  the  medium  of  the  motion  picture  is 
simply  using  the  technique  already  followed  so 
successfully  by  many  modern  businesses.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  picture  was  made  entirely  without 
the  use  of  school  funds,  being  paid  for  through  public 
showings  arranged  by  the  Honor  Society. 


School-Made  Film  Aids  Parents 
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How  To  Buy  Books 
On  How  To  Spend  Money 

F.  R.  ALLEMAN 
Washington,  N.  J. 


IN  ATTEMPTING  to  evaluate  texts  and 
materials  in  consumer  education  it 
soon  becomes  clear  that  New  Jersey — 
among  other — educators  are  not  of  one 
mind  as  to  what  consumer  education  is. 
Within  our  own  state  we  have  con¬ 
sumer  topics  allied  with  courses  in 
science,  home  economics,  business  train¬ 
ing,  mathematics  and  the  social  sciences. 

Living  in  a  town  known  nationally 
because  of  Consumers’  Research,  Inc., 
my  own  views  may  seem  to  be  colored 
by  my  background,  but  I  believe  that 
a  very  simple  and  unforced  definition 
of  consumer  education  would  be :  train¬ 
ing  in  the  more  efficient  purchase  and 
use  of  goods  and  services  by  the  ulti¬ 
mate  user.  F.  J.  Schlink  of  C.  R. 
says  consumers  are  “Purchasers  who 
have  more  to  gain  from  a  low  price 
than  a  high  one,  and  from  high  quality 
rather  than  low  quality.”  To  me  it 
seems  to  follow  that  some  courses  in 
salesmanship  which  have  been  revamped 
to  include  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  habits,  in  order  to  sell  to  him 
more  readily,  cannot  properly  be  class¬ 
ified  as  consumer  education,  and  in  con¬ 
sidering  texts  now  in  the  field  it  will 
be  helpful  to  observe  on  which  side  of 
the  counter  the  author  was  standing. 

One  recent  text  is  When  You  Buy 
by  Trilling,  Eberhart  and  Nicholas  ( J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1938. 
List  $1.80).  This  is  one  of  the  few 
texts  which  was  written  for  use  in 
separate  courses  in  consumer  education, 
but  it  will  also  be  found  valuable  in 
other  courses  where  consumer  problems 
are  studied.  Topics  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book  include  consumer  choice, 
advertising,  getting  your  money’s  worth, 
fraud,  and  a  chapter  on  consumption 
economics.  In  the  second  part  space 
is  devoted  to  recognition  and  testing 
of  goods,  private  agencies  to  help  the 
consumer,  standardization,  government¬ 
al  agencies,  co-operatives,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  bettering  both  buying  and 
selling.  Most  of  these  subjects  are 
adequately  treated. 

My  impression  of  the  chapters  (3  and 
5)  on  selling  devices  and  on  frauds  is 
that  the  authors  were  more  concerned 
with  a  desire  to  avoid  hurting  feelings 
than  they  were  with  presenting  a  vig¬ 
orous  exposition  of  evils  often  besetting 
the  consumer.  But  the  references,  which 
follow  each  chapter,  are  well  selected  to 
present  a  rounded  picture  and  a  reading 
of  them  will  help  strengthen  this  part 
of  the  text. 


Chapter  ten,  treating  of  government 
aids  for  the  consumer,  has  in  part  been 
nullified  by  recent  legislation.  Effective 
this  coming  June  the  new  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  closes  the  old  loop¬ 
hole  by  which  cosmetics  escaped. 
Teachers  interested  in  a  summary  of 
these  acts  are  referred  to  an  article  in 
Consumers  Digest  for  November,  1938, 
entitled  “No  More  Fairy  Tales  on 
Cosmetics.” 

In  chapter  eleven  of  When  You 
Buy  the  authors  take  a  very  definite 
stand  for  co-operatives.  In  doing  so 
it  seems  to  me  they  have  lost  the  ob¬ 
jective  attitude  which  characterizes 
most  of  the  book,  and  fail  to  present 
both  sides  of  the  case.  Wisconsin,  one 
of  the  three  states  requiring  instruction 
in  co-operation  on  a  secondary  level, 
has  published  a  small  volume  entitled 
Cooperation  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tices  (Extension  Service  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison).  It  outlines  both 
advantages  and  difficulties  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  enterprise,  presenting  a  balanced 
perspective  which  students  using 
When  You  Buy  might  profitably 
enjoy  as  collateral  reading. 

In  general,  however,  the  authors  of 
the  latter  text  have  done  a  fine  job,  and 
from  correspondence  which  has  come 
to  me,  1  have  learned  that  it  is  already 
in  use  in  some  New  Jersey  schools.  It 
should  be  given  careful  consideration 
by  educators  interested  in  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  who  have  not  yet  adopted  a  text. 

With  the  increased  emphasis  now  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  economics  in  our  high 
schools,  another  1938  book,  not  yet  well 
known  in  the  East,  should  receive  men¬ 
tion.  Consumption  in  Our  Society, 
Elizabeth  Ellis  Hoyt  (New  York,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  p.  420),  is 
an  economics  text  on  consumption,  writ¬ 
ten  quite  simply,  in  which  secondary 
school  students  will  not  be  completely 
out  of  their  depth.  Since  it  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  theory,  rather  than 
tangible  goods  and  services,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  but  limited  employment  in  our 
high  schools,  but  will  help  teachers  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  consumer 
economics,  and  will  have  value  as  a 
reference. 

The  Business  of  Life,  Zu  Tavern 
and  Bullock  (Baltimore,  The  H.  M. 
Rowe  Co.,  1936,  p.  651,  net  school 
price  $1.29),  is  very  different  in  char¬ 
acter  from  either  of  the  two  preceding 


books.  It  was  written  as  a  basic  text 
in  elementary  business  education,  with 
great  emphasis  on  ethical  rather  than 
vocatiun.ll  training.  Business  services 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  user  arc 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  prob¬ 
ably  more  fully  than  in  any  text  1  have 
lead.  Discussion  of  consumer  goods 
was  not  attempted  except  very  briefly 
in  one  chapter,  but  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  consumer  text.  The 
Business  of  Life,  written  with  other 
purposes  in  mind,  is  adequate  only  in  its 
treatment  of  consumer  services. 

Consumer  Goods,  by  Edward  Reich 
and  Carlton  John  Siegler  (American 
Book  Company,  1937),  was  written 
about  merchandise,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  history, 
manufacture  and  use  of  consumer  goods. 
It  is  the  kind  of  book  that  pupils, 
especially  boys,  will  enjoy  exploring. 
T'o  me,  its  greatest  value  would  seem 
to  be  as  a  reference  work,  with  enough 
copies  available  to  permit  many  to  use 
it  at  one  time.  The  title  Consumer 
Goods  is  correct.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  discuss  consumer  services,  co-opera¬ 
tives,  consumer  credit,  advertising, 
frauds,  government  agencies  or  other 
topics  which  have  come  to  be  quite 
generally  included  in  study  outlines. 
For  this  reason  it  will  not  serve  as  a 
general  text,  designed  to  cover  most  of 
the  consumer  field.  It  was  used  this 
fall  at  Washington  as  a  source  for 
student  projects,  for  which  the  instruc¬ 
tor  found  it  particularly  useful.  The 
illustrations  are  plentiful  and  good,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  references 
both  on  general  and  specific  topics. 

Business  Economic  Problems, 
H.  G.  Shields  and  W.  Harmon  Wilson 
(South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  1935,  p.  713)  is  a  text  which 
is  more  apt  to  find  employment  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  economics  departments  than 
elsewhere.  Mrs.  Bugbee,  who  teaches 
at  Linden,  where  consumer  education 
is  in  its  third  year,  especially  likes 
Unit  V,  “Practical  Studies  in  Buying.” 

Altogether,  probably  half  of  the  text 
is  directly  concerned  with  consumer 
problems.  References  to  supplementary 
readings  are  not  as  abundant  as  in 
When  You  Buy,  but  the  text  itself 
impresses  one  as  being  well  handled, 
free  from  the  attempt  to  cover  too 
much  ground,  and  free  from  sensation¬ 
alism. 

Courses,  in  home  economics,  although 
largely  concerned  with  consumer  educa¬ 
tion,  seldom  put  this  label  on  their 
activities,  and  very  little  correspondence 
has  come  to  me  from  this  department. 
Their  work  is  actively  concerned  with 
the  acquisition  of  skills,  and  texts  are 
used  for  collateral  activities.  Some  of 
those  frequently  mentioned  in  texts  and 
consumer  courses  are  listed  below: 
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Ruth  Brindze,  How  to  Spend  Money 
(Vanguard  Press,  1935). 

Mata  R.  Friend,  Earning  and  Spend¬ 
ing  THE  Family  Income  (D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Co.,  1935). 

Grace  G.  Denny,  Fabrics  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  1936). 

Jessie  V.  Coles,  The  Standardization 
OF  Consumer  Goods  (Ronald  Press 
Co.,  1932). 

Hazel  Kirk,  Economic  Problems  of  the 
Family. 

H.  C.  Sherman,  Food  and  Health 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1934). 

About  three  years  ago  a  helpful  publi¬ 
cation  came  from  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  U.  C.  Consumer- 
Buying  IN  THE  Educational  Pro¬ 
gram  FOR  Homemaking  (Supt.  of 
Documents,  2()c).  This  small  book 
was  written  specifically  for  teachers, 
and  is  doubtless  well  k|iown  to  many. 
Our  own  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  issued  a  monograph, 
‘‘Consumer  Buyer  Education,”  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  twenty-one  pages. 

Many  courses,  probably  most  courses, 
in  consumer  education  have  used  no 
basic  te.xt  heretofore.  For  this  reason, 
a  great  deal  of  current  material  was 
clipped  from  magazines  and  newspapers 
closely  related  to  daily  life.  Readings 
have  frequently  been  assigned  to  books 
not  texts  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  con¬ 
taining  an  abundance  of  consumer  ma¬ 
terial.  Specialized  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  services  have  also  been  quite  widely 
used.  Because  of  the  formative  state 
of  consumer  education  some  of  these 
agencies  deserve  mention.  Consumers’ 
Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  N.  J., 
pioneers  in  consumer  work,  have  for 
years  offered  special  material  selected 
from  their  bulletins  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  for  school  study  groups.  More 
recently,  the  Consumers’  Digest, 
which  they  sponsor,  through  a  sep¬ 
arate  organization,  has  offered  special 
rates  to  school  groups,  and  where  groups 
number  ten  or  more,  supply  a  special 
study  outline  with  each  monthly  issue. 
One  advantage  of  publications  of  this 
sort  is  that  timely  specific  information 
is  available  on  many  commodities  and 
brands,  not  obtainable  elsewhere.  A 
file  of  these  articles,  supplemented  by 
current  newspaper  and  magazine  clip¬ 
pings,  will  soon  become  a  valuable 
source  of  material. 

Consumers’  Union,  New  York  City, 
has  more  recently  appeared  in  this  field, 
publishing  a  monthly  magazine,  and  of¬ 
fering  special  rates  to  schools,  labor 
organizations,  and  other  study  groups. 
'I'he  government  publication  which  is 
most  commonly  found  is  the  Consum¬ 
ers’  Guide,  issued  every  two  weeks  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  As  it  deals  with  general  prob¬ 
lems,  free  from  reference  to  specific 
brands,  it  covers  quite  a  different  field 
from  private  services  which  mention 
names  and  assign  ratings  to  various 
commodities  and  brands. 


A  newsletter.  Consumer  Educa¬ 
tion,  made  its  bow  in  the  second  week 
of  January.  This  is  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  for  Consumer  Education, 
established  recently  at  Stephens  College, 
Columbia,  Missouri.  It  lists  many  books 
in  the  consumer  and  related  fields,  and 
in  general  will  be  devoted  to  consumer 
problems.  It  is  free  to  educators,  and 
should  be  helpful  as  a  clearing  house 
for  consumer  information. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  New  Jersey  has  a  part  in 
this  Institute  picture.  Harold  Sloan, 
of  Montclair,  formerly  on  the  social 
studies  staff  of  the  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College,  is  administering  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Economic  Foundation, 
Inc.,  established  by  his  brother,  Alfred 


SEVEN  of  ten  New  Jersey  teachers 
Influence  their  pupils’  listening 
habits  by  suggesting  radio  programs 
for  home  consumption.  At  least  an 
equal  number  talk  over  radio  offerings 
they  and  tfieir  students  have  heard. 
That  is  they  do  according  to  the  280 
teachers  who  answered  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Radio  Committee  questionnaire, 
“Information,  Please.”  Anna  J.  Peter¬ 
sen  of  New  Brunswick  was  chairman 
of  this  Association  group. 

Of  the  280  who  answered,  256  said 
some  sort  of  listing  of  programs  would 
be  the  most  welcome  aid  in  utilizing 
radio  either  in  or  out  of  school.  Two 
out  of  three  would  use  radio  in  their 
classrooms  if  they  had  radio  sets  but 
126  or  45  per  cent  entered  a  request 
for  broadcasts  of  material  planned  to 
fit  the  course  of  study.  (Broadcasters, 
please  note.) 

A  little  better  than  one  in  ten  In 
the  survey  had  a  classroom  radio  and 
just  over  one  in  three  reported  radios 
in  their  assembly  or  music  rooms. 
Teachers  are  convinced  enough  of  the 
utility  of  radio  to  bring  their  own 
portable  sets  into  their  classrooms,  writ¬ 
ten  comments  indicated.  I'heir  re.!- 
sons  for  believing  radio  helps  get  les¬ 
sons  across  to  Johnnie  and  Mary  are 
shown  In  high  votes  for  three  radio 
contributions:  contact  with  important 
events  as  they  are  occurring;  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Important  personalities;  and 
sharing  in  cultural  opportunities  not 
readily  available.  Other  values  ranked 
high  by  the  teachers  were  an  Improve¬ 
ment  in  speech  and  development  of 
vocabulary. 

The  largest  single  group  of  teacher- 
listeners  was  found  in  the  0-5  hours  per 
week  category.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty  answered  the  question  on  listen- 


P.  Sloan,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
General  Motors.  He  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  consumer  problems  for  a  long 
time  and  last  year  the  Foundation,  of 
which  he  is  the  Director,  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  grant  to  the  Institute  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Education.  Its  work  is  too  new 
for  appraisal,  but  it  is  hoped  that  list¬ 
ings  of  consumer  publications  and  ma¬ 
terials  will  prove  valuable  to  teachers. 


Edward  Reich  and  C.  J.  Siegler  of  New¬ 
town  High  School,  New  York,  and  authors 
in  the  consumer  education  field,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  the  Consumer 
Education  Association.  A.  Sidney  Galper, 
Salem  Vocational  School,  Massachusetts,  is 
chairman  of  the  Secondary  Division.  For 
information  address  the  Association  at  45 
Sunnyside  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


ing  habits  and  the  median  or  130th 
teacher  backed  her  opinions  on  radio 
with  4  hours  and  57  minutes  per 
week  before  the  loud  speaker.  “Write- 
in”  votes  showed  that  some  teachers 
listen  to  the  radio  in  self-defense — so 
that  they  can  keep  up  to  the  children. 

Education  took  second  place  among 
reasons  given  for  listening.  This  may 
be  as  much  a  comment  on  radio  as 
on  teachers  for  relaxatitm  was  the  top 
reason  for  listening. 

While  no  statistical  evidence  can  be 
brought  to  prove  it,  some  replies  seem 
to  indicate  that  primary  teachers  be¬ 
lieve  radio  offers  little  if  anything  to 
the  solution  of  their  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  On  the  other  hand  teachers  in 
grades  four  to  nine  find  the  influence 
in  school  of  present  home  listening  hab¬ 
its  a  real  problem  and  implicit  in  the 
results  is  the  teacher  judgment  that 
the  problem  has  to  be  attacked  from 
both  sides  of  the  microphone. 


The  Lone  Ranger  Saves 
Lincoln  for  Third  Grade 

Once  upon  a  time  Lincoln  was 
at  a  theature.  A  man  came  in  and 
said,  “reach  for  de  sky.”  Wheres 
Lincoln?  Lincoln  steped  up.  The 
man  was  just  about  to  shoot  when 
the  door  flew  open.  In  came  the 
Lone  Ranger.  Hi-ho  Silver  away. 
Bang.Bang.Bang.  “Take  him  away 
sheriff,”  he  said.  Hi-ho  Silver  away. 
Saved  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Richard  Schrum,  age  9. 

From  Alice  Reid,  teacher 
Rowan  School,  Trenton. 


Seven  of  10  Teachers  Find  Radio 

A  School  Factor,  Committee  Reports 
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New  Jersey  Membership  Ahead 
Of  1938  at  NEA  Mid-Year  Count 


SARAH  O.  WHITLOCK 
State  Director,  NEA 
New  Brunswick 


The  mid-year  membership  count 
of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  shows  New  Jersey  315  ahead  of 
this  time  a  year  ago  but  needing  1442 
additional  members  to  reach  the  1939 
Honor  Roll.  Our  total  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  when  the  count  was  made,  was 
7,017  and  last  May  31  the  final  figure 
was  7,690.  We  have  made  a  fine 
start  and  I  hope  those  who  have  over¬ 
looked  renewing  their  membership  will 
do  so  now  so  that  we  may  reach  last 
year’s  figure  quickly.  We  should  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  10  per  cent  increase 
needed  for  Honor  Roll  rating.  New 


Jersey  leads  in  many  professional  activi¬ 
ties  but  25  per  cent  membership  in 
the  NEA  is  not  a  record  to  which  we 
can  point  with  any  great  amount  of 
pride. 

Fifteen  communities  reported  100 
per  cent  enrollment  at  the  mid-year 
count,  and  since  then  information  from 
individual  schools  shows  that  other 
towns  are  creeping  up  to  the  star 
class.  Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if 
New  Jersey  could  become  a  star  state! 
Perfect  scores  belong  to  Asbury  Park, 
Belmar,  Bernardsville,  Franklin,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  Northfield,  Palmyra,  Pitman, 


Fair  Haven,  Livingston,  Manasquan, 
New  Providence,  Ocean  Grove,  Pem¬ 
berton  and  Toms  River.  Will  you 
help  put  your  locality  in  the  star  class? 
Make  yourself  a  committee  of  one  to 
do  this  and  write  me  of  your  success. 


Givens  Reports  on  Status 

Of  Teacher  Salaries  Under 
Supreme  Court  Tax  Decision 

Willard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  NEA,  has  sent  a  mem¬ 
orandum  to  state  directors  on  teachers’ 
liability  under  the  Federal  income  tax 
law  in  which  he  says  that  it  is  not 
yet  clearly  determined  whether  teach¬ 
ers  will  have  to  pay  them.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  arises  from  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  may  also  affect 
the  income  from  government  bonds. 

Mr.  Givens  says  he  has  good  author¬ 
ity  for  these  statements: 

1.  The  United  States  Treasury  has 
no  intention  of  trying  to  collect  taxes 


The  Association  Budget  —  September  l,  1938  to  September  1, 1939 


ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS 

INCOME  ITEMS 

1.  Balance  on  hand  . $11,210.80 

2.  Dues  .  53,000.00 

3.  Interest  on  Deposits .  32.30 

4.  Interest  on  Investments .  1,185.70 

5.  Publications — Advertising,  etc .  9,000.00 

6.  Miscellaneous  .  500.00 


Total  Receipts . $74,928.80 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES 


EXPENSE  ITEMS 

1.  .Admikistration 

A.  Salaries  of  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Clerk,  two  OflFice  Assistants..  8,020.00 

B.  Executive  Committee  .  2,000.00 

C.  Delegate  Assembly  .  3,000.00 

D.  Office  Expenses 

(1)  Rent  .  1,320.00 

(2)  Stationery,  equipment,  etc .  1,000.00 

(3)  Telephone,  telegraph,  etc .  400.00 

(4)  Postage,  express,  etc .  400.00 

(5)  Miscellaneous  .  200.00 

-  16,340.00 

2.  Field  Service,  Publications  and  Publicity 

A.  Salaries — Managing  Editor,  Editor, 

Office  Assistant  .  7,600.00 

B.  Publishing  and  mailing  New  Jersey 

Educational  Review  .  13,200.00 

C.  Office  Expensed 

(1)  Rent  .  720.00 

(2)  Stationery,  equipment,  etc .  200.00 

(3)  Telephone,  telegraph,  etc .  275.00 

(4)  Postage,  express,  etc .  250.00 

(5)  Travel  and  expenses .  500.00 

(6)  News  Bulletin  .  200.00 

(7)  Miscellaneous .  150.00 


3.  ('OMMITTBE3 

A.  Committee  on  Educational  Research..  100.00 

6.  Committee  on  Enrollment .  1,600.00 

C.  Committee  on  Resolutions .  350.00 

D.  Committee  on  Legislation .  3,000.00 

E.  Committee  on  Necrology  .  20.00 

F.  Committee  on  Audit .  100.00 

G.  Committee  on  Budget .  50.00 

H.  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare .  150.00 

I.  Editorial  Committee .  150.00 

J.  Elections  Committee  .  250.00 

K.  Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning..  100.00 

L.  Additional  Committees  .  500.00 

-  6,370.00 

4.  Annual  Meeting 

A.  General  Program  .  4,500.00 

B.  Departmental  Meetings  .  2,700.00 

C.  Supplies  .  1,500.00 

D.  Telephone,  postage,  express,  etc .  150.00 

E.  Miscellaneous  .  150.00 

-  9,000.00 

5.  Teacher  Protection 

A.  Association  Counsel  .  600.00 

B.  Legal  Service  to  Legislative  Com....  3,000.00 

C.  Legal  Aid  to  Teachers  (Tenure,  Sal¬ 
ary  or  Pension  Cases,  etc.)  .  5,000.00 

-  8,600.00 

6.  N.E.A.  Delegates  and  Convention .  5,000.00 

7.  Sundry  Expenses 

A.  Affiliation  Dues  .  20.00 

B.  Social  Security  .  700.00 

C.  Miscellaneous  .  300.00 

-  1,020.00 


23,095.00 


Total  Ezpenditurea . . .  $69,425.00 


from  public  employees  until  Congress 
acts  on  the  question.  It  is  certain  that 
legislation  will  be  proposed  to  subject 
all  state  employees  to  Federal  income 
taxes.  (N.  B.  A  bill  to  this  effect 
passed  the  House  on  February  9.) 

2.  Congress  will  enact  prior  to 
March  15  a  statute  relieving  all  per¬ 
sons  of  retroactive  liability  for  taxes. 

3.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  pass 
legislation  subjecting  the  income  from 
state  and  local  bonds  to  Federal  income 
taxes.  This  would  affect  only  new 
issues.  No  direct  taxation  is  possible 
under  the  Constitution. 

4.  Teacher  retirement  systems  have 
never  been  subjected  to  Federal  in¬ 
come  taxes  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  they  will  be. 

5.  Credit  unions  organized  on  a 
mutual  basis  will  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  income  taxes. 


Other  Headquarters  News 

Single  salary  schedules  are  growing 
in  favor,  returns  to  the  NEA’s  Re¬ 
search  Division  indicate.  Of  180  new 
schedules  adopted  in  1936.  ’37  or  ’38. 
55  per  cent  were  of  this  type.  Only 
31  per  cent  of  the  schedules  put  into 
operation  between  1928  and  1934  were 
of  the  "preparation”  or  single  salary 
type. 


Join  the  NEA  and 
See  America  —  New 
Rail  Rates  a  Help 

If  you  have  been  wise  enough  to 
place  your  friends  and  relatives  at 
strategic  spots  across  the  continent  you 
can  go  to  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  convention  in  San  Francisco 
in  July  for  $90.  That  is  the  see-both- 
fairs  rate  offered  by  the  railroads  this 
\ear  to  cover  a  round  trip  from  any 
point  in  the  country  through  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 

Thus  any  New  Jersey  teacher  could 
buy  such  a  ticket  by  booking  via 
New  York  either  going  or  returning. 

Ninety  dollars  is  the  round  trip  rate 
in  coaches  only,  with  tickets  good  in 
I'ullmans  being  $135.  Sleepers  would 
be  additional  and  that  is  where  the 
value  of  friends  with  accommodations 
comes  in.  Any  number  of  stop-overs  are 
allowed,  so  that  sleeping  may  be  done 
at  any  place  and  at  any  price  the  trav¬ 
eler  chooses.  Sleepers  would  cost  $22.85 
each  way  (from  Newark).  One  limi¬ 
tation  oA  the  plan  is  that  the  whole 
trip  must  be  completed  within  two 
months,  the  limit  on  the  $90  or  $135 
rate. 

Almost  any  choice  of  routes  is  pos¬ 
sible.  With  a  little  judicious  map 
study  the  teacher  can  join  the  NEA 
and  see  America. 


Building  Futures 
In  a  Sand  Box 

DR.  ALLEN  G.  IRELAND 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

When  asked  to  name  the  most 
important  piece  of  playground  appara¬ 
tus,  my  questioners  are  usually  sur¬ 
prised  when  1  answer,  the  sand  box. 
Of  course,  this  piece  is  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  only.  The  balance  beam  or  rail 
is  my  choice  for  the  older  children. 

The  sand  box,  when  used  under 
adult  supervision,  is  really  an  educa¬ 
tional  device.  Here  a  child  may  truly 
create  something.  He  can  work  out 
an  idea,  putting  into  actual  form 
something  first  created  in  the  mind. 

You  see  in  this  the  same  impulse 
which  guides  sculptors,  artists,  musi¬ 
cians,  and  construction  engineers. 
True,  the  child’s  castle  or  tunnel  of 
sand  is  not  permanent,  but  the  sense  of 
achievement  is.  He  has  built  some¬ 
thing  that  is  all  his  from  the  original 
idea  to  the  final  product.  It  is  a  most 
satisfying  experience. 

The  balance  beam  or  walking  rail 
is  valuable  in  posture  training.  Many 
interesting  stunts  can  be  performed  on 
it.  The  balance  required  trains  the 
muscles  and  nerves  in  body  control 
which  is  an  important  factor  in 
posture. 


PREEMINENT!! 
Stands  Atlantic  City 

During  LENT  and  at  EASTER 

The  HOTEL  DENNIS  also  statxls  amoiiK  the 
great  hotels  on  the  Boardwalk,  with  its  broad 
sun  decks,  enclosed  solaria  and  extensive  lob¬ 
bies.  Ideal  for  meditation,  relaxation  and 
recreation. 

Quest  rooms  overlooking  the  Sea  afford  fasci¬ 
nating  marine  views,  also  of  the  Boardwalk 
panorama.  Equipped  for  every  comfort  and 
convenience. 

MI  outdoor  sports  and  indoor  entertainment. 
Superior  service,  cuisine  and  appointments. 
Indoor  ice  skating  and  CharopionAip  hockey. 
Complete  health  bath  department. 

American  and  European  Plans 

niustrated  literature  and  rate  schedules  upon 
request. 


n  the  Dcean  3  Blocks  from 

;  Michigan  Ave.  Union  Station 

and  Convention  Hall 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 


Wouldn^t  you  heat  by 
GAS  if  you  had  no 
fear  of  the  cost? 


You  already  recognize  the  superiority  of  gas  as  a  fuel  in  the  cooking, 
refrigeration  and  water  heating  tasks.  Cleanliness,  quick  heat,  and  ease  of 
temperature  control  are  taken  almost  for  granted  in  these  days  of  the  all-gas 
kitchen.  Therefore  we  ask  yon  a  rather  pointed  question. 

Isn't  it  logical  to  choose  gas  for  healing  the  house?  In  no  other  place  are 
its  benefits  so  clearly  illustrated.  Freedom  from  soot?  Dependability?  Labor 
>aving?  All  of  these  and  more  are  plus  benefits  found  in  the 
growing  thousands  of  New  Jersey  gas-heated  homes.  Not  an 
occasional  house,  but  entire  developments  are  now  gas  heated. 

The  one  way  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  how  much  gas  heal 
will  cost  in  your  home  is  to  have  it  scientifically  surveyed.  Just 
consult  your  plumber,  dealer,  heating  contractor,  or  our  heat¬ 
ing  specialist. 
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What  Happens 

When  You  Smile? 

J.  M.  WISAN,  D.D.S. 

^  Elizabeth 

MISS  Mary  Miller  was  having  her  had  been  asked  to  bring  in  pictures 
usual  home  room  informal  that  called  attention  to  the  advantages 
gathering  around  her  desk.  Six  pupils  of  attractive  teeth, 
who  had  come  in  before  the  8:30  bell  As  the  group  studied  the  different 
were  chatting  with  her  about  the  first  pictures  taken  from  popular  magazines, 
period  health  discussion.  there  was  more  and  still  more  gaiety. 

Teeth  was  the  topic  and  each  pupil  Miss  Miller  herself  joined  the  pupils 


with  as  happy  a  smile  as  one  would 
wish.  If  ever  a  classroom  gave  the 
appearance  of  pupils  going  “willingly 
to  school”  this  one  did. 

I'hen,  into  the  room  walked  digni¬ 
fied,  formal,  unbending  Miss  Pri¬ 
chard.  As  she  approached  the  desk  she 
noticed  the  cause  of  the  laughter.  Even 
with  her  stolid  personality  the  laugh¬ 
ter  proved  contagious  and  her  lips 
made  an  effort  to  turn  eyeward  but  an 
interfering  reflex  displayed  itself. 
Quickly  her  left  hand,  holding  within 
it  a  handkerchief,  moved  upward  par¬ 
tially  to  conceal  the  mouth  and  just  as 
quickly  seven  smiles  disappeared,  six 
pupils  turned  soberly  to  their  seats, 
leaving  Miss  Miller  and  Miss  Pri¬ 
chard  to  discuss  their  “business”. 

I  have  retold  here  an  incident  re¬ 
lated  to  me  by  a  high  scIkhiI  girl.  The 
contrast  of  the  happy  confident  com¬ 
panion  (Miss  Miller)  and  the  inhibi¬ 
ted  awesome  instructor  (M  iss  Pri¬ 
chard)  certainly  impressed  my  young 
informant.  So  much  so  that  she  in¬ 
sists  her  teeth  will  receive  the  benefits 
of  regular  treatment  and  care. 

How  interesting  it  would  be  if  one 
could  determine  to  what  degree  Miss 
Miller’s  sympathetic  and  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  is  due  to  her  physical  condition. 
Even  without  detailed  information,  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  her  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  well  kept  teeth  are  personality 
assets  serving  as  an  attractive  setting 
for  her  frequent  smiles. 

How  different  is  it  with  Miss  Pri¬ 
chard  who  knowingly  or  unknowingly 
dislikes  to  show  her  teeth.  Naturally 
this  hesitancy  means  the  stifled  laugh, 
with  pupils  being  discomfitted  and 
tensed  in  the  classroom. 

Surely  the  teacher  owes  it  to  her 
pupils  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
most  effective  learning.  The  happy, 
contented  teacher  leading  a  healthful, 
energetic  life,  is  certainly  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  her  pupils.  So  it  seems  axio¬ 
matic  that  the  teacher  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  maintain  a  clean 
mouth  and  to  protect  her  dental 
health. 

Maintaining  a  Clean  Mouth 

The  teacher  who  enters  a  classroom 
with  mouth  unclean  and  teeth  un¬ 
brushed  is  likely  to  lose  the  respect  of 
her  pupils.  When  pupils  notice  food 
debris  around  her  teeth  their  attention 
will  not  be  on  the  lesson  of  the  day 
but  will  be  focussed  constantly-  on  her 
neglected  mouth. 

It  seems  rather  easy  for  the  teacher 
to  have  an  extra  toothbrush  for  use 
after  the  lunch  period.  Regularly  and 
carefully,  the  teeth  should  be  brushed 
after  every  meal.  In  addition  a  prophy¬ 
lactic  cleaning  by  a  dentist  every  six 
months  is  indispensable.  Where  teeth 
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are  irregular  or  where  partial  denture 
or  bridges  are  in  place,  every  three 
months  is  not  too  often  for  a  prophy¬ 
laxis. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  measure 
for  protecting  the  health  of  the  mouth 
is  the  intelligent  selection  of  food.  The 
dietary  should  be  selected  as  far  as 
possible  from  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk,  meat,  fish  and  whole  grain 
cereals.  Refined  foods,  concentrated 
sweets  and  harmful  desserts  should  be 
seldom  if  ever  eaten. 

Dental  care  should  be  provided,  not 
so  much  with  the  idea  of  extracting 
diseased  teeth  or  filling  extensive  cari¬ 
ous  cavities,  but  with  emphasis  on  its 
preventive  phases. 

Missing  teeth  should  be  replaced 
not  only  to  protect  the  remaining  teeth 
but  also  to  keep  the  mouth  attractive. 

Prophylactic  cleaning  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  means  of  cleaning  surfaces 
of  the  teeth  inaccessible  to  the  tooth 
brush.  It  also  helps  the  dentist  find 
the  small  cavities  and  the  beginnings 
of  “pyorrhea”.  Routine  x-rays  likewise 
help  the  dentist  find  dental  caries  dur¬ 
ing  the  incipient  stage  and  to  detect 
“pyorrhea”  before  it  reaches  the  in¬ 
curable  stage. 

The  advantage  of  treating  small 
cavities  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
cavity  in  a  front  tooth.  When  the 
synthetic  porcelain  filling  is  inserted  in 


a  small  cavity  the  color  of  the  tooth 
can  be  matched  rather  easily.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  one  waits  until  the  cavity 
is  large,  the  chances  of  a  successful 
filling  will  be  lessened,  the  operation 
will  be  much  more  uncomfortable  and 
the  color  of  the  tooth  matched  with 
much  more  difficulty. 

In  education  we  speak  of  optimal 
growth  and  development  for  each 
pupil  in  line  with  his  natural  endow¬ 
ment.  The  same  basic  rule  may  well 
be  applied  to  each  teacher’s  dental 
health — each  teacher  obtaining  maxi¬ 
mum  health  and  mouth  hygiene.  To 
this  end  each  teacher  may  ask  herself 
or  himself: 

“Is  my  smile  enhanced  by  attractive 
teeth?” 

“Do  I  unconsciously  cover  my 
mouth  in  laughing?” 

“Do  I  cat  intelligently?” 

“Do  1  insist  on  preventive  dental 
care  r 

“Do  I  keep  my  mouth  as  clean  and 
as  attractive  as  possible?” 

•  The  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society 
has  published  a  Special  Dental  Health 
issue  in  which  dental  health  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  more  detail  than  is  possible 
in  this  article.  Readers  desiring  a 
copy  may  obtain  one  by  sending  15 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  writer. 

J.  M.  Wisan,  D.D.S. 

1143  E.  Jersey  St. 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


"I  DREAD  BEING  SICK 
WITHOUT 


EDUCATORS  PROTECTION 


“I  can’t  afford  to  stay  home!  I  can’t 
afford  to  be  away  from  school!  1 
can’t  afford  the  extra  expenses  and 
the  loss  of  income!  I  should  be  Edu- 
cators-protected — and  I  will. 

“I  will  do  away  with  the  awful 
worries  that  these  sniffles  and  this 
headache  bring.  I’ll  let  Educators 
worry  for  me  in  the  future.  Then  I’ll 
be  entitled  to  comforting,  reassuring 
benefits  for 


JhsL  fioaxL  io  Six.fsdjif' 

Have  you  read  the  recent  reports  of  improvement  in  safety 
statistics?  Everywhere  emphasis  is  placed  on  safety  training 
as  being  especially  a  school  problem. 

JhjL  fioojdL  io  Sctfsii^ 

The  school's  part  in  continued  improvement  can  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  accomplished  by  using  a  fully  planned,  carefully 
integrated  safety  education  program. 


Eight  handsome  delightful  books  for  grades  one  to  six. 
Eight  instructive  activity  workbooks  —  one  for  each  book. 
Eight  teachers'  manuals  with  practical  suggestions  and  ideas, 

ClmsihkajfL  £ooL  ^ompanji^ 


88  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


•  Sickness 

•  Accident 

•  Hospitalization* 

•  Quarantine 

“All  this  I’ll  get  for  only  $15  to 
$30  a  year.  This  sickness  now  may 
cost  me  twice  as  much  or  more!” 

Avoid  the  haunting  worries  of  fu¬ 
ture  misfortune.  Fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  today, 

*Educators  pays  50%  extra  benefits 
for  8-16  weeks  of  hospitalization — up 
to  $37.50  per  week! 

I  r'^cato**  \ 


EDUCATORS 

MUTUAL  A.  &  H.  ASSOCIATION 
BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

417  land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia 
3043  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh 
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Association  Committees  -  1939 

(For  Other  1939  Committee  Appointments  See  Page  156  of  the  February  Review) 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 

Atlantic. .  .Henry  M.  Cressman,  Chairman 
County  Superintendent.  Egg  Harbor  City 
Atlantic. .  .Floyd  A.  Potter,  Atlantic  City 

Bergen . >...W.  D.  Tisdale,  Ramsey 

Bergen . Roy  W.  Brown,  Bergenfield 

Bergen . Robert  Stoesser,  Woodbridge 

Burlington _ Vann  H.  Smith,  Burlington 

Burlington. .George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 
Camden.  .Thomas  W.  Trembath,  Camden 

Camden . Mrs.  Helen  A.  Ameisen, 

Collingswood 

Cape  May . Thomas  J.  Durell, 

Cape  May  Court  House 
Cumberland. ..  .Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton 

Essex . J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark 

Essex _ Clifton  N.  Marshall,  Montclair 

Essex _ Eugene  P.  Miller,  West  Orange 

Essex _ Howard  J.  McNaughton,  Orange 

Essex . Harold  H.  Phillips,  Newark 

Essex . Stanton  A.  Ralston,  Newark 

Gloucester.  .J.  Harvey  Rodgers,  Woodbury 

Hudson . Charles  W.  Jackson,  Kearny 

Hudson . Howard  E.  Deily,  Jersey  City 

Hudson.  .Emmett  J.  Campbell,  Jersey  City 
Hudson... A.  Thomas  Hookway,  Bayonne 

Hudson . Sara  E.  Hiney,  Hoboken 

Hudson. Alice  M.  DeBros,  West  New  York 

Hunterdon . Jennie  M.  Haver,  Clinton 

Mercer.  .Claude  B.  Kleinfelter,  Trenton 

Mercer _ James  W.  Alexander,  Trenton 

Middlesex.  .Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy 
Middlesex. Helen  P.  Read,  New  Brunswick 

Middlesex . Patrick  A.  Boylan,  Iselin 

Monmouth.  .Thomas  B.  Harper,  Freehold 

Morris . Roy  P.  Stillwell,  Morristown 

Morris... A.  Seeley  Hutchison,  Mendham 
Ocean. . .  .Charles  A.  Morris,  Toms  River 

Passaic . Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson 

Passaic.  .Edward  W.  Garrison,  Little  Falls 

Passaic . George  J.  Walker,  Clifton 

Passaic . Daniel  Dahl,  Passaic 

Salem . .Albert  C.  Shuck,  Salem 

Somerset. Georgienb  Dismant,  Middlebush 

Somerset . Beatrice  Chadwick,  Peapack 

Sussex . Ralph  Decker,  Newton 

Union. ..  ..Arthur  G.  Woodfield,  Hillside 

Union - Helen  G.  Paulmenn,  Elizabeth 

Union . Elmer  F.  Smith,  Roselle  Park 

Warren . Vera  M.  Telfer,  Belvidere 

Retired  Teachers’  Representative 

William  R.  Ward 

97  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Trenton 

NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Edith  F.  White,  Chairman 

Memorial  School 
Totowa  Borough,  Paterson 


Martha  T.  Reinert . Trenton 

Grace  A.  Huntsberger . Paulsboro 


COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  TEACHER 
TRAINING,  NEEDS,  AND  POLICIES 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 

M.  Burr  Mann,  Chairman 

John  Hill  School,  Boonton 


Paul  R.  Jones . Palmyra 

Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Talbot . Trenton 

Edwin  W.  Bramhall . Paterson 

•Anna  M.  Atkinson . West  Orange 


CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 
COMMITTEE 

Mary  D.  Barnes,  Chairman 

Continental  School,  Elizabeth 


Lelia  O.  Brown . Newark 

Willard  B.  Matthews . Ocean  City 


INFORMATION  COMMITTEE  ON 
TEACHERS’  PENSION  AND 
ANNUITY  FUND 

Atlantic . Margaret  Buchanan, 

Atlantic  City 

Bergen. George  E.  St.  Thomas,  Hackensack 
Burlington. Elizabeth  R.  Cowperthw ait, 

Medford 

Camden . William  C.  Davis, 

Haddon  Heights 

Cape  May . J.  Ei.wood  Chester, 

North  Wildwood 
Cumberland. . .  .Jean  F.  Mackay,  Vineland 
Essex.  .W.  Burton  Patrick, 

Assistant  Chairman, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Orange 

Gloucester . Katherine  L.  Smith, 

Woodbu  ry 

Hudson. ..  .Ida  E.  Housman,  Chairman, 

Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Hunterdon . Russell  S.  Woclom, 

High  Bridge 

Mercer . Harry  S.  Hill,  Hightstown 

Middlesex . Arthur  M.  Judd, 

New  Brunswick 

Monmouth . Onsvii.le  J.  Moulton, 

Ocean  Grove 

Morris . J.  Burton  Wiley,  Morristown 

Ocean. .  .Mrs.  Marie  Pomeroy,  Toms  River 

Passaic . Chester  F.  Ogden,  Clifton 

Salem. . .  .Ethel  E.  Peterson,  Penns  Grove 
Somerset.  .Harry  G.  Stuart,  Bernardsville 

Sussex . Clifford  E.  Dennis,  Hamburg 

Union . Byron  D.  Stuart,  Westfield 

Warren .. Lillian  M.  Houser,  Phillipsburg 

COMMITTEE  ON  LONG  TIME 
PLANNING 

Harry  A.  Wann,  Chairman 

Supervising  Principal,  Madison 

Chester  F.  Ogden . Clifton 

Edna  E.  Wood . New  Brunswick 

Robert  C.  B.  Parker . Mount  Holly 

Helen  F.  I.yei.i . Camden 

COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  OF 
STATE  AND  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 

S.ARAH  O.  Whitlock,  Chairman, 

Lincoln  School,  New  Brunswick 
Solomon  C.  Strong,  Secretary, 

New  Jersey  Education  .Association. 

VV’est  Orange 

W.  Burton  Patrick . Orange 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 
Trenton  Trust  Building,  Trenton 


Marcei.la  G.  Moffett . Trenton 

Lena  M.  Porreca . Hackensack 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes . Elizabeth 

Lester  A.  Rodes . South  River 

Mary  E.  Lawler . Paterson 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Kennington  L.  Thompson,  Chairman, 

2  Harrison  Avenue,  Jersey  City 


Herbert  A.  Spurway . Boonton 

William  H.  Wythes . Camden 

Mrs.  Ethel  R.  deBeck . Newark 

Hubert  H.  Smith . Hammonton 


AJviser  to  Committee: 

Oscar  K.  Buros . Rutgers  University, 

New  Brunswick 

More  Than  10,000  Vote 
In  First  Election  Held 
Under  New  Plan 

A  VICTORY  for  most  of  the  candidates 
nominated  by  petition  in  Union 
County  marked  the  first  Association 
elections  held  under  the  revised  con¬ 
stitution.  In  all  counties  the  elections 
appear  to  have  gone  off  without  an> 
difficulty.  Except  for  Union  County, 
the  candidates  nominated  by  the  county 
nominating  committees  won  without 
difficulty.  A  complete  list  of  members 
of  the  Delegate  Assembly  and  the 
State  Nominating  Committee  is  print¬ 
ed  on  the  next  page. 

In  most  counties  the  new  method  of 
election  appears  to  have  been  success¬ 
ful.  Even  in  counties  where  there  were 
no  contests,  a  vote  of  one-third  or  more 
of  the  teachers  eligible  to  vote  was 
recorded.  More  than  10,000  members 
of  the  Association  voted. 

In  ITnion  County,  with  ten  positions 
to  be  filled,  candidates  supported  by 
both  the  Nominating  Committee  and 
petition  led  the  ticket.  Tyler  E.  Clark 
of  Rahway  was  the  lone  nominating 
committee  candidate  to  be  elected  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  the  petition  group. 

In  Atlantic  County  the  Nominating 
Committee  had  proposed  nine  names 
from  which  three  vacancies  were  to 
be  filled.  The  three  chosen  were  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Hippensteel,  Atlantic  City; 
Eleanor  Helfrich,  Pleasantville ;  and 
Paul  S.  Gillespie,  Hammonton. 

This  was  the  only  county  where  the 
Nominating  Committee  named  more 
candidates  than  there  were  positions 
open. 

Petition  candidates  in  Passaic,  Hud¬ 
son  and  Middlesex  Counties  were  de¬ 
feated. 

A  meeting  of  the  Delegate  .Assembly 
has  been  scheduled  for  early  March, 
while  the  newly  chosen  State  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  has  already  assem¬ 
bled  and  started  to  function. 
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Members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Edward  E.  Hippensteei., 

Atlantic  City 

Eleanor  Helfrich,  Pleasantvillc 
Paul  S.  Gillespie,  Hammonton 

BERGEN  COUNTY 
Lewis  F.  Cole,  Fort  Lee 
Mrs.  Ruth  Savage,  Leonia 
N.  E.  Lincoln,  Garfield 
Joseph  Sveda,  Hasbrouck  Heights 
Harriet  Totten,  Rutherford 
Kermit  Hewes,  Teaneck 
Jeanne  Heisterkamp,  Lyndhurst 
George  Merrill,  Hackensack 
Mrs.  Grace  Stuart,  Ramsey 
Charles  Muschell,  WestwcMul 
T.  F.  Bauer,  Glen  Rock 
Rose  Gerlach.  Emerson 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY 
Elizabeth  R.  Cowperthwait, 
Medford 

Blair  B.  Bechtel,  Moorestown 
Mary  Van  Deusen,  Burlington 

CAMDEN  COUNTY 

Laura  N.  Bates,  Camden 
Ruth  E.  Carey,  Camden 
E.  Wallis  McKendree,  Camden 
Harry  H.  Pratt, 

Pennsauken  Township 
Everett  C.  Preston,  Haddonfield 
Ella  N.  Rankin,  Lindenwold 
Esther  A.  Snoke,  Collingswood 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Mary  Roorbach,  Middle  Township 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
Jean  F.  Mackay,  Vineland 
Edith  D.  Mitchell,  Millville 

ESSEX  COUNTY 
Douglas  S.  Alford,  Montclair 
William  M.  Barr,  Millburn 
Charles  T.  Cowan,  East  Orange 
Elizabeth  L.  Cuttriss,  Newark 
William  M.  Devonald,  Newark 
.Alfred  J.  Ensminger,  Orange 
Maurice  A.  Feld,  Newark 
Cornelius  Flanagan,  Newark 
Louisa  D.  Jerolaman.  Newark 
.Armella  S.  Kent,  Roseland 
Dorothy  D.  Kitchin,  Newark 
James  B.  Lambdin,  Irvington 
Robert  Lowenstein,  Newark 
Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  Newark 
Katherine  M.  Rowley,  East  Orange 
Eleana  Sedano,  Newark 
Raymond  Sterling, 

South  Orange-Maplewood 
Raymond  B.  Smink,  Irvington 
James  K.  Walklet,  Bloomfield 
Benjamin  A.  Ward,  Glen  Ridge 
.Arthur  Wood,  Nutley 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY 
Joseph  Enos,  Paulsboro 
Mary  Lippincott,  Richwood 
L.  Arthur  Walton,  Pitman 


HUDSON  COUNTY 
.Mar(;aret  Clark,  Bayonne 
William  K.  O’Brien,  Bayonne 
Bartholomew  Clements,  Bayonne 
Charles  W.  Jackson,  Kearny 
Mary  E.  Cuddihy,  Hoboken 
Vincent  McGuinness, 

West  New  York 

J.  Harold  O’Connell,  Union  City 
Edna  White,  Jersey  City 
Ruth  Mabie,  North  Bergen 
Helen  Miller,  Jersey  City 
Beatrix  P.  Jackson,  Jersey  City 
Bessie  Freedman,  Jersey  City 
Howard  I.  Deily,  Jersey  City 
Margaret  Foohey,  Jersey  City 

HUNTERDON  COUNTY 
Ronald  R.  Rogers,  Frenchtown 
MERCER  COUNTY 
Margaret  M.  Cleary,  Trenton 
Anna  V.  Donnelly, 

Hamilton  Township 
F^thel  C.  Hall,  Trenton 
Harry  S.  Hill,  Hightstown 
John  A.  Stewart,  Princeton 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
William  Haas,  Perth  Amboy 
Madeline  Donegan,  New  Brunswick 
Harry  Sechrist,  Woodbridge 
Lena  Dawson,  Helmetta 
Carl  Roos,  Metuchen 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
Harmon  Bradford,  Long  Branch 
William  L.  Eldredge,  Freehold 
.Agnes  Seeley,  Red  Bank 
T.  Wayne  Hempell,  Asbury  Park 
.Mary  L.  Rouse, 

Middletown  Township 

MORRIS  COUNTY 
Louis  Cron  holm,  Dover 
John  W,  Finn,  Boonton 
Mrs.  Eleanor  McClelland, 
Morristown 
Almina  j.  Young, 

Hillside  School,  Morristown 

OCEAN  COUNTY 
Edgar  M.  Finck,  Toms  River 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Bert  P.  Bos,  Wayne  Township 
William  B.  Cruise,  Passaic 
Grace  Brown,  Pompton  Lakes 
E1.SIE  Fleischer,  Clifton 
Margaret  McCarthy,  Passaic 
Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Richmond.  Paterson 
Loretta  Law  ler,  Paterson 
John  Pantano,  Paterson 

SALEM  COUNTY 
M.  Elizabeth  Remster,  Alloway 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
Ida  L.  Erancis,  Somerville 
Lewis  P.  Todd.  Bound  Br(H»k 

SUSSEX  COUNTY 
Florence  L.  Farber,  Hamburg 


UNION  COUNTY 
John  Barrett,  Linden 
Carl  Bomhoff,  Scotch  Plains 
Raymond  Clarke,  Elizabeth 
Grace  Freeland,  Summit 
(lALEN  Jones,  Plainfield 
Elizabeth  Huntington, 

Union  Township 
.Mary  M.  Hopkins,  Elizabeth 
Hazel  R.  Fachet,  Elizabeth 
Doris  Newswanger,  Cranford 
'Eyler  E.  Clark,  Rahway 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Lillian  M.  Houser,  Phillipsburg 


State  Nominating 
Committee 

Atlantic  County 

Floyd  A.  Potter,  Atlantic  City 

Bergen  County 

Marinus  C.  Galanti,  Lodi 

Burlington  County 

Robert  M.  Oberholser, 
Bordentown 

Camden  County 

William  W.  Reynolds, 
Haddonfield 

Cape  May  County 

Harold  C.  Patton,  Wildwood 

Cumberland  County 

Leigh  M.  Lott,  Bridgeton 

Essex  County 

.Mildred  V.  Hardester, 

West  Orange 

Gloucester  County 

George  W.  Wright.  Glassboro 

Hudson  County 

Emmett  J.  Campbell,  Jersey  City 
Hunterdon  County 

Leon  F.  Hall,  Flemington 
Mercer  County 

Herman  M.  F'oss, 'Frenton 
.Middlesex  County 

Ralph  W.  Crane,  Dunellen 
Monmouth  County 

Wylie  G.  Pate,  Leonardo 
Morris  County 

A.  George  Osteyee,  Madison 
Ocean  County 

Mrs.  Ella  G.  Clarke.  Lakew(M)d 
Passaic  County 

Charles  W.  Robinson,  Clifton 
Salem  County 

Ethel  E.  Peterson,  Penns  Grove 
Somerset  County 

George  W.  Watson,  Bernardsville 
Sussex  County 

Charles  H.  Reagle,  Newton 
Union  County 

Joseph  L.  Bustard,  Roselle 
Warren  County 

A.  L.  Donley,  Washington 
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Newark,  Originator  of  Patrols, 
Reorganizes  Safety  Program 


JOHN  S.  HERRON 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Newark 


Durinc  the  past  year,  the  Newark 
school  system  carried  on  a  search¬ 
ing  professional  study  to  improve  its 
program  of  safety  education.  This  en¬ 
deavor,  initiated  by  Dr.  Stanley  H. 
Rolfe,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  princi¬ 
pals,  embraced  all  levels  of  school  life 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school. 

SEE  The  Midnite  Sun 
And  Get  Paid  For  It* 

Combined  travel  and  study  tour  of  socially 
significant  northern  countries  takes  you  above 
the  Arctic  Circle.  48  days,  leaves  New  York 
July  5.  8  semester  hours. 

Second  tour,  28  days,  leaves  New  York 
August  9.  4  semester  hours.  Includes  Paris, 

Lucerne,  Florence,  Venice  and  Rome. 

RATES:  $399  to  $779 

•In  College  Ciedita.  Both  tours  under 
auspices  Newark  State  Teachers  College. 
Leader-Lecturer — A.  Luella  Seager.  254  Mt. 
Prospect  Ave..  Newark.  Humboldt  3-5120. 
Literature,  details,  on  request. 


It  might  be  noted,  in  passing,  that 
the  Newark  schools  have  been  “safety- 
minded”  for  many  years.  The  first 
school  safety  patrol  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  came  into  existence  here  in  1916 
when  the  Newark  School  Safety  Pa¬ 
trol  was  organized  by  the  late  Charles 
A.  MacCall,  then  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Attendance.  In  1926,  a  course 
of  study  for  elementary  schools  W'as 
prepared  and  published;  and  in  1931, 
and  again  in  1934,  supplementary 
units  on  safety  education  were  added 
as  part  of  the  health  curriculum.  A 
health  and  safety  curriculum  for  high 
schools  was  published  in  1934. 

Last  year’s  work  by  the  principals’ 
Safety  Education  Committee  included 
the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

1 .  An  evaluation  of  the  present  safe¬ 
ty  education  program  of  the  Newark 
schools. 

2.  A  study  of  the  safety  education 
programs  of  forty  cities. 


MT.  GOULD 


This  Year,  Visit 


acier 

San  Francisco 

•  In  glorious  Glaciei 
are  picturesque  mountain 
and  chalets  where  living  i 
and  rates  very  reasonable 

•  Ride  or  hike  scenic 
Enjoy  launch  trips  on  the 
lakes.  See  incomparable 
from  the  mile -high  motoi 
Play  golf,  swim,  go  fishin 
gay  evening  parties.  Tak 
fill  of  a  different  world. 

•  Then  visit  color¬ 
ful  Pacific  Northwest 
cities,  Alaska,  San 
Francisco’sGolden  Gate 
Exposition.  Ask  about 
All -Expense  Tours. 


J  Send  me  intonnation  about  a  trip  to. 
I  Name _ 


J  Address. 


RIDE  THE  EMPIRE  BUILDER  ■ 


3.  A  study  of  the  accident  records 
of  the  City  of  Newark  (as  compiled 
by  the  Newark  Safety  Council)  and 
of  the  Newark  schools  and  recreation 
centers  (as  compiled  by  the  Board  of 
Education). 

4.  Survey  of  fire  drill  practices  in 
all  schools. 

5.  Survey  of  safety  conditions  in 
and  around  all  schools  and  school 
neighborhoods.  (Each  school  was 
studied  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  principal,  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Bureau  of  At¬ 
tendance.) 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  de¬ 
voted  three  of  his  monthly  conferences 
with  principals  and  directors  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  year’s  program. 

The  outcomes  of  the  year’s  efforts 
to  date  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  A  United  Front 

The  entire  school  system  is  making 
a  unified  effort  to  effect  a  functioning 
instructional  program  in  safety.  Super¬ 
intendents,  principals,  teachers,  and 
pupils  are  engaged  in  a  serious  attempt 
to  make  safety  knowledge,  attitudes, 
and  habits  a  community  possession. 
Safety  instruction  is  being  stressed  at 
every  grade  level  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school. 

No  longer  is  safety  education  re¬ 
garded  as  something  detached  and  iso¬ 
lated.  In  the  primary  grades,  it  is 
taught  largely  through  the  activity 
program,  while  in  the  grammar  grades 
it  has  taken  its  place  as  part  of  the 


V  UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 

SUMMER  SESSION 
July  5  to  August  15 

Educational  advancement  with  unusual 
recreational  opportunities.  Graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  in  Liberal 
Arts,  Education, 
Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Engi¬ 
neering.  Courses 
for  elementary  and 
high  school  teach¬ 
ers.  Special  work 
in  Fine  Arts,  Vo¬ 
cal  and  Instru¬ 
mental  Music. 
School  of  Drama. 
Musical  and  dra¬ 
matic  entertain¬ 
ments.  Mountain 
and  Lake  excur¬ 
sions  under  Uni¬ 
versity  direction. 
Enrollment  limiteil. 

Write  for 

UlMMtraud  Bulletin  E 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 
BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


BURLINGTON 


CHAMPLAIN 


vital,  interesting  content  material  on 
an  equal  footing  with  .  literature, 
health,  science,  social  studies,  and 
arithmetic. 

In  platoon  schools,  safety  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  centered  in  the  home¬ 
room  where  the  units  originate  and 
from  which  they  are  directed.  This 
means  that  the  contributions  of  audi¬ 
torium,  shop,  physical  education,  home 
economics,  science,  music,  and  art  are 
specifically  tied  up  with  the  homer(K)m 
objectives.  The  principal’s’  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
entire  school. 

2.  A  New  Course  of  Study 

It  has  already  been  decided  that  the 
present  course  of  study  will  be  re¬ 
written.  Hy  the  time  this  article  is 
published,  a  committee  of  principals 
and  teachers  will  have  started  on  the 
work  of  revision. 

3.  Improvement  in  Safety  Conditions 
at  Schools 

As  a  result  of  last  year’s  survey  of 
safety  conditions  at  or  near  schinds, 
400  additional  official  “Caution”  or 
“No  Parking”  signs  were  erected  near 
schools  and  more  than  300  were  re¬ 
painted  or  repaired.  In  this  effort,  the 
Board  of  Education  supplied  the  signs 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
did  the  work.  Parking  hazards  which 
formerly  e.xisted  at  some  schools  have 
now  been  eliminated  through  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  signs  and  the  painting  of 


curbings  in  orange.  The  Department 
of  Public  Safety  has  planned  a  system¬ 
atic  follow-up  aimed  at  keeping  all 
cross-walk  lines  clearly  painted.  Addi¬ 
tional  traffic  officers  have  been  assigned 
to  certain  schools. 

4.  Improved  Public  Relations 

The  Newark  schools  have  courted 
and  received  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
public  and  private  agencies  interested 
in  safety.  Each  school  has  endeavored 
to  build  up  a  “neighborh(X)d  conscious¬ 
ness”  in  this  important  work.  The  en¬ 
tire  school  system  knows  that  without 
the  mutual  support  of  school  and  com¬ 
munity,  no  program  can  function  ef¬ 
fectively. 

The  Safety  Education  Committee, 
which  directed  the  year’s  study,  com¬ 
piled  an  “Administrative  Bulletin- 
Safety  Education  in  the  Newark 
Schools”,  which  has  been  published  and 
distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  as  an  official  handbook  for 
principals.  The  bulletin  supplies  essen¬ 
tial  information  and  discusses  pertinent 
phases  of  safety  education  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  principals  and  teachers.  It  is  a 
common  feeling  throughout  Newark 
that  its  safety  education  program  has 
been  materially  improved  through  the 
united  endeavors  of  the  past  year. 


(Editor’s  Note:  A  limited  supply  of 
the  bulletin  referred  to  above  is  avail¬ 
able.  Single  copies  may  be  had  on  re¬ 
quest  to  John  S.  Herron,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Board  of 
Education  Building,  Newark. 


FREE 

far  Your  Class 


THIS  HEALTH  PROJECT 
PROMOTES  BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 


CONTAINS:  1.  Teachor’s  Manual  on 

Colds.  2.  Pupils*  Letter-Writing  Proj¬ 
ect  Sheets.  3.  Smith  Brothers  Cough 


Name. 


Drops  for  each  pupil. 

Send  today  for  this  helpful  material  con¬ 
sisting  of  Teacher’s  Manual  which  gives 
in  clear,  interesting  language  the  latest 
medical  fans  about  colds  and  coughs 
(32  pages).  The  little  book  also  contains 
many  fascinating  illustrations. 

Accompanying  the  booklet  are  Letter- 
Writing  Project  Sheets  for  each  of  your 
pupils.  These  sheets  show  the  child  how 
to  write  a  composition  about  colds  and 
their  prevention. 

Sample  packages  of  Smith  Brothers 
Cough  Drops — one  for  each  child — will 
also  be  sent  to  you. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  entire 
Project  FREE.  Mail  it  today. 


Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  complete  Health  Protect  in- 
clodins  booklet  "War  on  Colds”.  Pupils’  Letter- 
Writios  Project  Sheets  and  samples  of  Smidi 
Brothers  Couah  Drops.  I  aaree'to  use  the  material 
in  my  classroom.  I  teach . pupils.  jsi.g 


Courtesy  of  the  Newark  Ledger. 

FKOTEfTTED  is  this  presa  in  the  shop  at  the  Ann  Street  School,  Newark. 
Youngsters  intrigued  by  the  mechanism  can  watch  without  danger. 
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Meet  Your  Competition 

CLIFTON  E.  LAWRENCE 
Franklin 


The  school  has  to  wake  up  and 
realize  that  it  has  very  strenuous 
competition  from  the  movies,  radio, 
funny-sheets,  dime  novels,  games  of  all 
kinds,  and  so  on.  We  need  more 
classes  planned  on  the  movie  principle, 
with  pictures  that  move  and  act.  This 
applies  especially  to  social  science.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  idea,  we  have  taken  two 


Ct)NTEMPLATE — ^yes,  take  a  trip  by 
airplane  the  day  you  join  TPU — the 
>ame  liberal  accident  benefits  protect  your 
income  as  thoroughly  as  when  you  are  rid¬ 
ing  in  a  railroad  train.  Should  you,  as  a 
paid  passenger  on  any  established  air  line, 
be  disabled  in  an  accident,  TPU’s  Peerless 
Certificate  pays  $25.00  a  week  benefits 
(limit  52  weeks),  under  the  certificate’s  total 
disability  provision. 

•  Fairness  and  completeness  of  TPU’s 
protective  certificates  give  over  27,000 
teachers  year  ’round  peace  of  mind.  The 
low  cost  of  this  all-coverinB  protection 
makes  it  within  the  reach  of  every  pocket- 
book.  Mall  coupon  today. 


Teachers  Protective  Union 

TPU  Building 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


trips  to  New  York  City  with  our  7th 
and  8th  grade  pupils.  Here  is  how 
we  managed  and  what  we  learned. 

First  we  had  to  get  a  bus.  We  got 
prices  from  several  companies,  finally 
picking  one  which  would  carry  40 
pupils  for  $50.  This  includes  the  forty 
mile  trips  to  and  from  New  York  with 
the  day’s  excursion,  plus  the  Holland 
Tunnel  and  George  Washington 
Bridge  tolls.  This  works  out  at  $1.25 
each.  Then  we  wrote  to  the  places  we 
wanted  to  visit  for  guides  and  a  re¬ 
served  time. 

We  always  stop  at  the  Aquarium 
first  because  it  is  open  early.  Here, 
too,  the  children  can  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Then  we  get 
permission  to  visit  the  Weather  Bur¬ 
eau  which  is  right  across  the  street. 
From  the  Weather  Bureau,  you  can 
get  a  view  of  the  whole  harbor  and 
downtown  New  York.  There  is  no 
charge  to  visit  either  of  these  places. 
Following  this  we  motor  up  the  ele¬ 
vated  highway  along  the  river  front  to 
the  Planetarium.  Here,  there  is  a 
charge  of  15  cents  per  person  to  see 
the  show.  Connected  with  this  is  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  our  next  stop.  We  arrange  for  a 
guide  in  advance  to  take  us  through 
the  part  that  happens  to  interest  the 
most  of  the  group.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service. 

A  trip  down  Broadway  to  the  Daily 
News  Building  is  next.  There  we  see 
how  the  paper  is  made.  This  is  free 
too.  We  usually  end  at  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  spot  in  New  York — Radio  City. 
We  get  a  special  educational  rate  of 
30  cents  per  person  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  broadcasting  studios  to  see  some 
programs  being  put  on  the  air  and  also 
to  get  some  insight  as  to  how  the  studio 
is  run — in  short,  how  a  program  gets 
from  New  York  to  our  own  homes. 
This  is  our  trip  for  the  day  and  the 
way  we  go  about  it.  All  parts  of  the 
trip  should  be  planned  in  advance  and 
time  reserved  by  mail  before  going. 

After  the  trip  is  lined  up,  we  put 
out  a  mimeographed  sheet  describing 
the  excursion  and  including  the  price 
for  each  place.  This  we  get  signed  by 
the  parent  and  brought  back  by  the 
pupils  with  the  money  required.  We 
use  a  Saturday  for  the  trip  and  take 
those  who  can  afford  it.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  few  do  not  go.  When  the 
others  hear  about  it,  they  want  to  go, 
so  they  are  taken  on  another  Saturday. 


The  Schedule 

1.  Leave  Franklin  at  7  A.  M. 

2.  Arrive  in  New  York  about 

9  A.  M . Buii— $1.25 

3.  Visit  the  Aquarium  from 

9  A.  M.  till  9:30  A.  M . free 

4.  Visit  the  Weather  Bureau 

from  9:30  till  10:00  (if  pos¬ 
sible)  . free 

5.  Visit  the  Planetarium  and  see 

show  11:00-12:00  A.  M . $  .15 

6.  Bring  your  own  lunch,  to  be 
eaten  in  the  bus,  12:00-1:00. 

7.  .American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  1:00-2:00 . free 

8.  Visit  the  Daily  News  Press, 

3:00-4  too . free 

9.  Visit  the  Broadcasting  Stu¬ 
dios  of  NBC,  4:30-5:30 . '.  ..$  .30 

10.  Arrive  home  about  9:00  P.  M.  ' 

Total  cost  of  trip . $1.70 

11.  For  supper,  either  bring  extra 
lunch  or  money  for  sandwiches. 

For  those  who  want  to  purchase 
food,  we  will  stop  some  place  on 
the  way  home.  Rest  room  facili¬ 
ties  are  provided  in  each  place  we 
visit.  Miss  Clark  and  myself  will 
be  the  teachers  to  conduct  the 
group. 

Parent’s  Name . 

Plans  are  now  being  made  by  the 
students  for  another  trip.  Next  time 
we  will  Include  a  steamship.  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum,  Navy  Yard.  Grant’s 
Tomb,  Riverside  and  St.  John’s  Cathe¬ 
drals  and  some  other  places,  such  as 
Newark  airport,  to  be  decided  on  later. 

So  far,  we  have  not  tried  any  fol¬ 
low  tip  as  part  of  an  assigned  lesson. 
If  we  happen  to  come  across  any  of 


July  5— August  12 

AWide  Range 
of  Courses 

arranged  for 

Secondary  and  Elementary  Teach¬ 
ers,  Commercial  Teachers,  Super¬ 
visors,  Principals,  Superintendents 
and  Athletic  Directors. 

The  Cost  Is  Moderate 

Enjoy  Maine’s  invigorating  climate 

Study  at  Maine 

For  information  or  Bulletin,  norite 
DR.  ROY  M.  PETERSON,  Director 
ORONO,  MAINE 
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the  things  we  saw  or  any  of  the  places 
we  visited,  it  is  sure  to  be  remembered 
vividly  and  discussed  like  an  old  friend. 
The  benefits  of  our  excursion  seem  to 
be  as  follows.  After  making  a  trip, 
you  may  discover  others. 

1.  A  whole  new  world  is  thrust 
upon  the  students,  helping  them  to 
realize  that  there  is  more  to  the  world 
than  their  own  locality. 

2.  While  they  are  seeing  they  are 
learning. 

.1.  No  matter  from  what  kind  of 


WONDER  CRUISES 


KUNGSHOLM 

JUNE  30th. ..42  DAYS 

G^e  OuUde 

Visit  Iceland;  climb  the  North  Cape; 
see  the  fjords  of  Norway  under  the 
Midnight  Sun;  Visby;  the  “New” 
Republics  of  Estonia  and  Finland; 
Russia*;  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  and 
Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden.  ceCA 
From  . 


GRIPSHOLM 

JULY  24th... 35  DAYS 


Pt^ina  Jh/idi 

Voyage  up  the  fjords  of  Norway;  visit 
Copenhagen;  Danxig;  romantic  Visby; 
Tallinn,  capital  of  Estonia;  Lenin¬ 
grad*  in  Russia;  Helsingfors,  Finland; 
Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  in  Swe¬ 
den;  and  finally  Edinburgh,  v 

From  419 


*lf  you  don't  want  to  visit  Russia  you  may 
leave  the  Cruise  at  Tailinn  and  spend 
more  time  in  Helsingfors  and  Stockholm. 


OR  PLAN  YOUR  OWN  TRIP 
For  a  Holiday  in  Viking  Lands 

The  longer  the  better,  but  even  if  you 
have  only  21  days  our  regular  sailings 
will  give  you  a  delightful  holiday. 
Inquire  of  any  Travel  Agent  or 


SWEDISH  AMERICAN 

LINE 


4  Wost  51st  StrooL  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


home  they  come,  they  get  an  idea  that 
it  is  a  competitive  world  and  a  com¬ 
plex  one :  Perhaps  they  will  strive 
harder. 

4.  Having  been  a  bit  on  their  own, 
they  get  more  self  confidence. 

5.  The  day’s  trip  may  make  their 
school  work  easier’ and  more  real. 

6.  They  get  a  chance  to  have  a  good 
time  in  a  novel  way. 

J^>ooks  on  Our  S)esk  ;l 

Book  of  Marvels — The  Orient 

Richard  Halliburton.  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  $.84. 
Wide  World  Journeys — Geography  Pri-  1 
mer 

Thomas  H.  Hughes.  Hinds,  Hayden  and 
Eldredge,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  Daily  Schedule  and  High  School 
Organization 

R.  Emerson  Langfitt.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City.  $2.50. 

Seventy  Years  of  Textbook  Publishing — 
A  History  of  Ginn  and  Company 
Thomas  Bonaventure  Lawler.  Ginn  and 
Company,  New  York  City.  $3.00. 
Rehearsal  for  Safety — A  Book  of  Safety 
Plays 

Fanny  Venable  Cannon.  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
$1.00. 

Your  Automobile  and  You 
Roy  A.  Welday.  Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $.88. 

Teachable  Moments — A  New  Approach 
to  Health 

Jay  B.  Nash.  A.  S.  Barnet  and  Company, 
New  York  City.  $1.50. 

The  Macmillan  Handbook  of  English 
John  M.  Kierzck.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $1.25. 

Scaling  the  Centuries — Correlated  Social 
Studies 

Erwin  J.  Urch.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $2.12. 

American  Writers 

Cross,  Smith,  Stauffer  and  Collette.  Ginn 
and  Company,  New  York  City.  $2.08. 
More  Silver  Pennies 
Blanch  Jennings  Thompson.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  City.  $1.00. 
The  Road  to  Anywhere — Opportunities  in 
Secretarial  Work 

Frances  Maule.  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.50. 
Conflicting  Theories  of  Education 
Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $1.50. 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Physics 
Heil  and  Bennett.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York  City.  $3.75. 

Unit- Activity  Reading  Series. 

Come  and  Play,  Preprimer 
Smith  and  Heinz.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  $.20. 

The  World's  Children: 

Olaf  and  Ane 

Virginia  Olcott.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $.96. 

The  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools 

Frank  A.  Butler.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  III.  $3.00. 

Growing  in  Citizenship 
Young  and  Barton.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York  City,  $1.76. 


on  this  summer- 
vacation  cruise  to 


SOUTH 

AMERICA 

in  conjunaion  with  the 
8th  Biennial  Congress 

W.  F.  E.  A. 

A  rare  chance  to  live  an  entire 
summer  aboard  ship,  with  a 
joyous  round  of  salt-air  relaxa¬ 
tion,  entertainment  and  good 
companionship,  enhanced  by 
trips  ashore  in  friendly  foreign 
countries.  S’/i  days  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  the  Congress  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Associations. 

Sailing  by  specially-chartered 
Holland- America  Liner 

"ROTTERDAM" 

From  New  York  July  6 
Back  in  New  York  August  28 

Visiting  Nassau,  Havana, 
Kingston,  Curacao,  Venezuela, 
Pernambuco,  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  Santos,  SVi  days 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Trin¬ 
idad,  Barbados,  St.  Thomas, 
Puerto  Rico. 

53  DAYS 

•500  up 

Plan  now  for  this  new-type  vaca¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Write  for  information  to 

WORLD  FEDERATION  OF 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATIONS 

I20t  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Weehinilon,  D.  C. 


4 
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DENMR  ZEPHYR 


•  Colorado — an  ideal 
vacation  spot,  nestled  in 
the  invigorating  Rockies. 
The  Denver  Zephyr— 
the  ideal  way  to  get  there. 


This  distinctive,  streamlined  train, 
diesel-powered  and  built  of  gleaming 
stainless  steel,  whisks  you  from 
Chicago  to  glorious  Colorado — just 
overnight.  Its  speedy  16-hour  schedule 
gives  you  two  extra  days  in  which  to 
enjoy  Denver  and  its  mountain  parks, 
enchanting  Colorado  Springs,  majes¬ 
tic  Pikes  Peak,  Boulder  and  the  alpine 
beauty  of  Estes  Park. 


Burlington’s  summer  fares  are  amaz¬ 
ingly  low.  You’ll  be  surprised  how 
little  a  vacation  in  Colorado  will  cost. 


In  addition  to  the  ZEPHYR,  the 
Aristocrat  and  other  fine,  air-con¬ 
ditioned  steam  trains  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  to  Denver. 

Travel  independently  or  join  a 
Burlington  Escorted  Tour  with  every¬ 
thing  arranged  in  advance,  relieving 
you  of  every  travel  detail.  Either  way, 
Burlington  gives  you  the  greatest 
travel  value.  Mail  coupon  for  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  and  information. 

GOING  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WORLD’S  FAIR? 

Cool  Colorado  is  right  on  the  way.  Enjoy 
a  visit  in  this  enchanting  playground. 
Thence,  through  the  heart  of  the  glorious 
Colorado  Rockies  and  the  spectacular 
Feather  River  Canyon — to  the  Coast. 
Magic  daylight  hours  over  one  of  the 
country’s  most  scenic  routes. 


Burlington  Travel  Bureau,  Room  1639 
347  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  me  your  free  illustrated  booklets,  rates 
and  information  about  Colorado  Vacations. 

Name _ ..... _ _ _ 

Street  and  Number _ 

City - State _ 

□  Check  here  for  special  information  about 
All-axpanse  EKoitad  Tours 


Play  Days  Appease  Blairstown  Girls 
For  Loss  of  Varsity  Basketball 


CHARLOTTE  C.  CLAUS 
Blairstown 

The  girls’  varsity  basketball  team 
at  the  Blairstown  High  School 
has  always  been  the  pride  of  the  high 
school  girls  yet  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  group  could  be  on  the 
squad.  Play  days  with  other  high 
schools  have  been  our  substitute  for 
varsity  competition  and  after  three 
trials  w’ith  the  girls  from  Hacketts- 
towm  and  Newton  (twice)  in  our 
first  year  of  e.xperimentation,  the  idea 
has  caught  fire. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  W’ith  varsity 
basketball  as  a  physical  education  de¬ 
vice  is  the  fact  that  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  our  pupils  are  transported.  To 
compensate  for  the  inability  of  many 
to  participate  in  extra-curricular 
activity  we  have  an  intra-mural  pro¬ 
gram  in  all  sports  throughout  the  year, 
with  games  scheduled  during  the  noon 
hour. 

Despite  this  set-up  I  felt  strongly 
that  varsity  basketball  did  not  warrant 
the  disproportionate  time  and  respon¬ 
sibility  it  involved.  Play  days  were 
our  substitute  and  the  first  one,  with 
the  Hackettstown  girls,  included  the 
following : 

Basketball:  (each  game  consisted  of  2 
eight-minute  periods) 

Blairstown  H.  S.  1st  team  vs.  Hack¬ 
ettstown  H.  S.  1st  team 
Blairstown  H.  S.  2d  team  vs.  Hack¬ 
ettstown  H.  S.  2d  team 
Blairstown  H.  S.  3d  team  vs.  Hack¬ 
ettstown  H.  S.  3d  team 
Blairstown  H.  S.  and  Hacketts¬ 
town  H.  S.  Mixed  teams  (3  girls 
of  each  school  on  each  side) 
Volley  ball: 

Blairstown  High  School  vs.  Hack¬ 
ettstown  High  School  (20  girls 
on  each  team) 

Blairstown  High  School  and  Hack¬ 
ettstown  High  School  (mixed 
teams) 

Games : 

Marching  to  Jerusalem 
Get  Acquainted  and  Tongue  Twist¬ 
ers 

Refreshments. 

This  was  plainly  a  one-activity  play 
day  with  two  games  of  volley  ball 
added  for  variety.  The  teams  were 
rather  evenly  matched  and  competition 
was  keen,  but  a  real  play  spirit  was 
not  evident  until  the  mixed  game  of 
volley  ball  and  the  ensuing  games 
which  our  entertainment  committee 


had  prepared.  Then  the  ice  was 
broken,  the  girls  became  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  a  general  good 
time  w’as  the  result. 

Our  second  Play  Day  with  Newton 
High  School  differed  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  one  in  two  respects: 

1.  It  included  a  greater  variety  of 
games  and  eliminated  all  com¬ 
petition. 

2.  Our  aim  was  to  develop  a  play 
spirit  “with”  the  visiting  girls 
rather  than  “against”  them. 

We  strove  to  make  the  affair  truly 
a  Play  Day  and  not  an  athletic  con¬ 
test.  I  am  convinced  we  succeeded, 
for  the  next  day  I  was  asked,  “When 
will  we  have  another  Play  Day?”  The 
spirit  is  catching. 

Our  program  began  with  games  of 
volley  ball,  dodge  ball  and  basketball. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  relays,  such 
as  running  relay,  folding  chair  relay, 
leap  frog,  Chinaman’s  race,  wheel¬ 
barrow  race,  3-legged  race,  and  so  on. 
These  were  a  huge  success,  particu¬ 
larly  as  everyone  could  participate  at 
one  time. 

In  order  further  to  entertain  our 
visitors,  the  Blairstown  girls  presented 
several  tumbling  acts  and  pyramids  in¬ 
volving  a  large  number  of  girls.  This 
proved  an  enjoyable  variation.  Later 
we  hope  our  visitors  will  exhibit  their 
talents,  also.  Another  group  of  games 
such  as  Three  Deep,  Looby  Loo, 
Farmer  in  the  Dell,  etc.  were  played, 
following  which  refreshments  and  so¬ 
cial  dancing  were  enjoyed. 

The  above  program  consumed  3'/2 
hours  and  took  place  from  3 :00  to 
6:30  p.  m.  A  more  ideal  arrange- 


ALI^EXPENSE  ESCORTED 
DELUXE  TOURS 
California  -  National  Parks 
Mexico  -  Canadian  Rockies 

(Optional  to  Alaska  and  Puiiama  Cnniil) 
82  Day  Tour  23  Day  Tour 
$457.00  $371.00 

T.oavinir  .Inlr  1  I.ravlnic  July  8 

and  39  and  Aarnst  5 


8  and  3  WM*k  Thrift  Tours 
SAN  FKAN'fTSCO  WORLD’S  FAIR 

(Grand  Canyon-Glacier- Yellowstunr) 
Leaving  July  8  and  Augr.  .3--$233  &  8296 


Mexico  Circle  Tour  (16  Days) 

LEAVING  JULY  8  and  AUG.  5,  $270 

Including:  Meals  (3  Meals  per  day),  with  re¬ 
fund  on  a  la  carte  meals  not  taken.  We  In¬ 
vite  your  request  without  oblisation,  for 
Itineraries  and  descriptive  literature  on  the 
tour  you  are  Interested  in;  also  full  detail.s 
In  connection  with  our  2  Week  Vacation 
Tours  to  Yellowstone  and  Zion  National 
Parks,  $238.00  and  various  KUROPEAN 
OFFERINGS. 

F.  M.  KLINE-ENIVKILSAL  TOURS.  INC. 
640  Mahi  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Phone  58S1 
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Newark  T.C.  Adult  Series 

A  lecture  series  on  Social  Security  has 
been  announced  by  the  Newark  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  for  March  and  April,  with  the 
opening  session  on  Wednesday,  March  IS, 
at  8:00  P.  M.  Speakers  will  include  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  ElUs,  Commissioner,  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies;  William  L.  Dill, 
Regional  Director  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  former  (lovernor  Hoffman,  now 
executive  director  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission.  Price  for  the 
series  of  five  talks  will  be  $1.00,  or  35 
cents  for  individual  lectures. 

A  similar  series  on  highway  safety  began 
on  February  28  with  succeeding  talks  run¬ 
ning  through  to  April  25.  Topics  range 
from  driving  to  community  responsibility 
for  safety.  Priced  as  above. 


mcnt  would  be  to  start  1  to  lJ/2  hours 
earlier,  particularly  as  most  of  our 
own  girls,  as  well  as  the  visitors,  had 
to  be  transported  to  their  homes  which 
were  from  1  to  6  miles  distant  from 
the  school.  We  solicited  private  cars 
for  this  purpose. 

The  basketball,  I  felt,  was  the 
weakest  spot  in  our  schedule,  as  only 
twelve  girls  could  participate  at  one 
time.  Though  we  played  only  2  short 
games  (mixed  teams),  the  time  seemed 
to  drag  and  I  was  glad  when  it  was 
over.  All  the  other  events  moved 
quickly  and  provided  participation  for 
ail.  If  time  had  permitted,  I  think  a 
greater  number  of  circle  games  would 
have  been  successful.  A  Grand  March 
I  might  also  have  been  an  appropriate 
conclusion,  and  a  bit  of  lusty  singing 
during  the  refreshments  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  added  to  the  whole¬ 
some  spirit  of  fun. 

Our  problem  of  distributing  girls 
from  both  schools  into  teams  was 
handled  in  this  way:  We  expected  30 
girls  from  Newton  and  about  50 
from  our  own  school,  a  total  of  80 
girls.  The  reception  committee  chose 
8  team  names  and  typed  them  on  80 
colored  name  tags,  a  different  color 
for  each  team.  One  girl  was  stationed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gym,  and  as 
each  girl  arrived  for  the  Play  Day, 
she  was  given  a  tag  containing  the 
name  of  her  team.  Pencils  were  pro¬ 
vided  so  that  the  girls  could  sign  their 
names  on  their  tags.  In  this  way, 
j  identification  was  provided,  and  the 

I  distribution  of  the  girls  was  easily  ’ 

effected.  The  committee  had  a  rollick- 
]  ing  time  choosing  team  names  and 

I  finally  decided  upon  the  following: 

Rinkydinks,  Katzenjammer  Kids,  Scal¬ 
awags,  Gumps,  Dopey  Dil  Docks, 
Spooks,  Krazy  Kats,  and  Toonerville 
Folks. 

Both  of  the  schools  entertained 
have  agreed  to  reciprocate,  and  as 
!  other  schools  become  aware  of  the  ed¬ 

ucational  opportunities  offered  by  this 
movement.  Play  Days  may  become  a 
vital  part  of  the  girls’  athletic  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  rural  high  school. 


never  a  better  year 
toseelbeWESBS^ 


WEAVE  these  golden  threads  into  your 
summer  plans,  for  the  happiest,  most 
varied  western  vacation  ever,  ft  can  be  done  so 
economically  via  Santa  Fe! 

On  a  Santa  Fe  California  trip  you  can  pause  in 
historic  Old  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  for  an  intimate 
Indian-detour  by  motor  to  age-old  Indian  pueb¬ 
los;  enjoy  Arizona’s  glorious  Grand  Canyon; 
explore  Carlsbad  Caverns,  in  southeastern  New 
Mexico,  unrivalled  in  size  and  beauty  . . . 

Then  you  can  add  Southern  California  .  .  . 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood. .  .Yosemite 
Park’s  majestic  mountains,  waterfalls,  and  giant 
forests  .  .  .  and  the  beautiful  Golden  Gate  Ex¬ 
position  at  San  Francisco. 

For  full  details  about  these  grand  experiences,  or 
any  combination  of  them,  just  consult  the  nearest 
rail  or  travel  bureau  representative.  He  will  gladly 
help  you  plan  such  a  vacation  via  Santa  Fe  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  mail  coupon. 


Kmm  •!  tlM  WorM’s  LargMt  StrcaailUMd  FtoM 

For  swift,  comfonable  transcontinental  travel,  at  special 
lorn  fares  during  the  Exposition,  Santa  Fe  offers  a  whole 
fleet  of  famous  trains.  These  include  the  Scout,  daily 
economy  coach-sleeper  train;  El  Capitan,  all-chair-car  low- 
cost  streamliner  that  whisks  between  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles  in  just  39H  hours;  the  California  Limited,  and 
Grand  Canyon  Limited.  There  is  new  streamlined  service, 
too,  between  San  IDiego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 


bidiflii" 

detours 


IftKseiiiite 


enroute  to  or  from 


;  GOLDEN  GATE 
”  EXPOSITION 


and  the 


NEA  CONVENTION 
San  Francisco 
July  2-6  inclusive 


FOR  FREE  PICTURE  BOOKLETS,  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


T.  B.  Gallaher,  P.T.M.,  Santa  Fe  System  Lines,  1289  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Send  piaure  booklets  and  folders:  Indian-detours  □;  Carlsbad  Caverns  □;  Grand  Canyon  □; 
California  □;  Yosemite  Park  □;  Golden  Gate  Exposition  □;  All-Expense  Escorted  Tours  □;  and  fares 


Name . . . . . . . . . . . Address 
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NOTE:  Brins  o  camera,  far  Alaska's 
scenery  challenges  the  world. 

Yes,  you’ll  want  a  camera  in  Alaska 
to  keep  a  permanent  record  of  such 
tangible  wonders  as  strangely  colored 
totem  poles,  towering  glaciers,  and  silent, 
sunlit  fjords.  Inland  you’ll  discover  a 
storehouse  of  strange  scenes,  with  Mat- 
anuska  Valley,  Mt.  McKinley,  wild  game, 
gold  mining,  malamutes,  and  the  Yukon 
River.  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
unlimited  photographic  opportunities. 

But  a  camera  can  capture  only  part  of 
Alaska’s  charm.  Intangibles,  too,  are 
woven  into  Alaska’s  pattern.  On  every 
hand  there  are  evidences  of  the  rich 
legendary  lore  of  the  Indians,  the 
glamorous  story  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
stirring  days  of  the  gold  stamf>ede. 

Come  to  Alaska  anytime  from  May 
through  September.  Enjoy  modern,  com¬ 
pletely  air-conditioned  train  service  over 
scenic  routes  to  Seattle,  where  you  board 
your  All-American  steamer.  Rail  and 
all-inclusive  steamer  fares  are  low,  with 
a  complete  choice  of  cruises  and  cruise- 
tours,  and  sailings  several  times  weekly. 

This  is  truly  a  “western”  year— plan 
your  Alaska  cruise  so  that,  en  route  to 
or  from  Alaska,  you  may  attend  the 
N.E.A.  Convention  in  San  Francisco  and 
see  the  World’s  Fair. 

For  fascinating  FREE  Alaska  literature  and 
CoodSatured  Alaska  Map  (latter  free  to  teach¬ 
ers  only)  mail  coupon  to  Alaska  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany,  Room  924,  Pier  Two,  Seattle;  and  BOOK 
EARLY  THRU  ONE  OF  THESE  LINES 

>■  V  ■ 

Na«TH  WCaTCMN  LINK  TMK  Al.AaKA  RAIkaOAb 
tmb  MiLWAUKaa  Road  MoaTMeaN  RAoirio 
Union  PAOirio  AlasicaStbamsni»oo. 
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Putting  the  Test  in  a  Contest 

Earns  Job  Chance  for  Students 


ANNE  Z.  RICHMOND 
Atlantic  City 

HY  do  the  Seniors  have  a 

W  contest?  Must  we  have  one 
next  year?”  asked  a  member  of  the 
Junior  beauty  culture  class.  No  doubt, 
to  one  so  new  in  the  work,  the  idea 
of  showing  one’s  handiwork  to  a  group 
of  experienced  shop  owners  does  seem 
a  bit  terrifying.  Our  junior  has  not 
realized  that  the  so-called  ordeal  is 
just  another  form  of  examination,  a 
testing  of  her  practical  shop  work  just 
as  she  has  had  a  test  in  her  academic 
studies  all  through  her  school  years. 

Now  the  second  year  has  rolled 
around.  Our  friend  has  become  a 
senior.  She  is  hearing  rumors  of  a  day 
being  appointed  for  the  Beauty  Cul¬ 
ture  contest.  Is  she  still  afraid?  No 
indeed.  A  year  and  a  half  of  her 
two-year  course  is  over  and  she  is  most 
interested.  Now  she  is  anxious  to 
show  her  abilities.  Perhaps  among  the 
judges  will  be  her  future  employer. 

The  judges  are  three  or  four  of  the 
leading  shop  owners.  They  come 
from  the  beachfront  hotel  beauty 
shops,  the  avenue  shops,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  shops  and  the  smaller 
neighborhood  shops.  When  they 
judge  a  head-dress,  they  consider  suit¬ 
ability  to  type  of  individual  and  the 
general  appearance,  which  includes  the 
parting,  neatness,  end  curls  and  match¬ 
ing  of  waves.  The  time  needed  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  is  also 
considered.  In  judging  the  nails,  the 
time  required  and  the  shaping  are  the 
main  points  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

There  are  two  or  three  weeks  of 
pleasant  excitement  and  hard  work.  A 
model  is  found  among  her  class-mates 
or  from  another  class  in  the  school.  A 
style  of  head-dress  is  chosen  from  a 
magazine  or  an  original  idea  is  worked 
out.  Then  come  days  and  days  of 
practice.  Perhaps  it  is  a  wave,  or 
nails,  or  both,  that  are  to  be  done. 

The  big  day  arrives.  The  contest¬ 
ants,  with  their  models,  are  grouped 
about  the  shop.  The  judges,  after 
careful  scrutiny  and  perhaps  a  ques¬ 
tion  here  and  there,  award  the  prizes. 

Our  little  friend,  especially  if  she 
is  one  of  the  winners,  now  wonders 
why  she  ever  dreaded  a  contest.  The 
days  of  drilling  are  forgotten  in  the 
joy  of  having  had  her  work  admired 
by  someone  outside  her  school  circle. 
She  is  ready  to  work  and  practice 


harder  than  ever.  She  is  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  June,  when  she 
will  apply  for  a  position  in  the  shop 
of  one  of  the  judges.  She  has  met 
some  real  business  people  now  and 
does  not  feel  timid  about  interviews. 

The  contest,  from  the  school  stand¬ 
point,  has  been  beneficial,  too.  'Phe 
judges  are  prospective  employers  of 
our  girls.  They  will  advertise  the 
school  through  their  reports  to  their 
business  associates  and  friends.  The 
result  of  this  is  a  better  placement 
record  for  all  the  classes. 


Trentoniana 


An  investigation  of  the  'Peachers' 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  by 
three  actuaries,  with  a  report  due  in 
April  on  the  amount  of  State  con¬ 
tributions  needed  by  the  Fund,  has 
been  authorized  by  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature.  The  interests  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  Fund  were  adequately  pro¬ 
tected  in  this  law,  which  was  prepared 
with  the  approval  and  partly  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  calls  for  the  appointment  of  one 
actuary  by  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
one  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Fund,  and  a  third  by  these  two.  Louis 
R.  Menagh,  actuary  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company,  was  selected  by 
Senator  Loizeaux  and  Speaker  Pascoe. 


Senate  Bills  48  and  49,  originally 
introduced  to  permit  salary  reductions 
below  contractual  levels,  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  are  no  longer  before 
the  Legislature.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  these,  or  similar  bills, 
may  not  be  reintroduced.  The  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee  opposed  these  bills, 
and  will  oppose  any  similar  attempt 
to  permit  salary  reductions. 

A  bill  designed  to  clarify  the  tenure 
act  and  halt  evasion  through  resigna¬ 
tions  breaking  continuity  of  service,  has 
been  presented  by  Assemblyman  John 
Kerner  of  Union  County.  It  is  As¬ 
sembly  Bill  193.  It  also  makes  clear 
that  the  teachers  in  county  vocational 
schools  have  tenure. 


After  considerable  controversy  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  operating  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Newark  has  been  ap- 
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proved.  The  State  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  opposed  the  closing  of  any  teach¬ 
ers  college  until  its  special  committee 
on  Teacher  Training  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  report. 

Also  of  interest  to  teachers  are  S  83, 
providing  penalties  for  influencing  pu¬ 
pils  against  saluting  the  flag ;  S  92-93-94 
covering  tuberculosis  tests  for  pupils 
and  physical  examinations  of  teachers; 
and  S  138,  which  would  deny  state 
emergency  relief  aid  to  municipalities 
where  any  office  has  been  created  or 
salaries  increased  since  December  31, 
1938;  A  51,  to  establish  New  Jersey 
University;  A  57,  to  place  school  jan¬ 
itors  under  tenure  after  three  years’ 


Classroom  Teachers  Set 
May  20  and  Eatontown 
For  Annual  Luncheon 

The  Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  has  been  scheduled 
for  the  Monmouth  County  Country 
Club  at  Eatontown  for  May  20,  at 
1:00  P.  M.  Tickets  will  be  $1.00 
and  may  be  obtained  through  the 
chairman  of  the  Luncheon  Commit¬ 
tee,  Mrs.  Florence  Price,  246  Rose¬ 
ville  Avenue,  Newark.  Lelia  Brown 
is  in  charge  of  music  and  Effa  Preston 


will  prepare  one  of  the  skits  for  which 
she  is  famous. 

A  $50  prize  to  the  classroom  teacher 
writing  the  best  published  article  in  the 
field  of  education  will  be  awarded  after 
January  1,  1940. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  dull  nor¬ 
mal  pupils  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Professional  Interests  Committee, 
which  will  also  continue  its  inquiries 
into  the  single  salary  schedule  and  its 
application.  A  Certification  Commit¬ 
tee  will  aid  prospective  graduates  in 
selecting  courses  which  will  meet 
qualification  needs. 

RUTH  S.  EAVENSON 
Moorettown 


service;  A  118,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens;  A  164, 
to  give  local  school  districts  preference 
on  monies  collected  from  railroads 
through  a  compromise  on  past  due 
taxes;  A  190,  to  provide  tenure  for 
secretaries,  district  clerks  and  business 
managers  of  any  board  of  education. 

Much  more  detailed  information 
about  these  bills  has  been  furnished 
by  the  State  Association  through  bulle¬ 
tins  on  School  Legislation  which  have 
been  sent  to  every  school  in  the  state 
for  posting  on  bulletin  boards.  Teachers 
are  urged  to  study  these  bulletins  care¬ 
fully. 

(For  later  bills  see  page  164) 


When  can  a  Loan 


You  are  about  to  get  a  loan?  Before  you  bor-  partial  guides  as  texts.  You  may  obtain 
row,  ask  yourself  these  questions.  "Will  copies  at  your  nearest  Household  branch. 
I  be  better  off  after  I  borrow  than  before?  Or  ask  for  information  about  the  House- 
Will  a  loan  help  me  to  help  myself?"  If  a  hold  Finance  Library  of  Consumer  Educa- 
loan  will  not  do  this  for  you,  don’t  borrow,  tion  on  the  margin  of  the  coupon  below. 

Borrow  in  privacy 

But  if  a  loan  is  the  answer  to  vour  problem 
Household  Finance  invites  you  to  apply 
for  $20  to  $300.  You  need  no  security  to 
borrow  from  Household.  You  merely  sign 
a  promissory  note.  No  credit  inquiries  are 
made  of  friends  or  relatives.  You  get  your 
loan  promptly,  privatelv  and  without  em¬ 
barrassment.  Payment  of  your  loan  may  be 
made  in  10  to  15  convenient  monthly  in¬ 
stallments. 

You  can  make  the  simple  arrangments 
for  your  loan  at  the  office  nearest  you.  Or 
you  can  borrow  by  mail.  The  coupon  be¬ 
low  will  bring  you  complete  information. 


Locally  Managed  Household  Finance 
Offices  in  1 1  New  Jersey  Cities 

Camden — 4ch  FI.,  Broadwav'Scevens  Bldg., 
Camden  7940  License  Na  641 

8th  Floor.,  W.  Jersey  Tr.  Bldg. 

Camden  7030  License  Na  642 

EurAaeTH~7th  Floor,  Albender  Bldg., 
Elizab^h  V4343  License  No,  687 

Hackensack — 6ch  FL,  Peoples  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 

Hackensack  2*3648  License  Na  6^ 

JiasEY  Crrv — 5th  R.,  Jersey  Journal  Bldg., 
Jrl.  Sq.  2*0132  License  Na  643 

Nbwaek — 4th  Floor,  NacM  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2*5412  License  Na  289 

OaANOE->2nd  Roor,  Main  6l  Day  Bldg., 
Orange  5*2131  License  Na  6/9 

Passaic — 6th  R.,  Passaic  NatT  Bank  Bldg., 
Passaic  2*8818  License  No.  6^ 

Patekson — 3rd  R.,  Paterson  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

Sherwood  2*3220  License  No.  659 

Pekth  Amboy — 6th  Roor,  Perth  Ambov 

National  Bank  Bldg. 

Perth  Amboy  4-3440  License  Na  691 

Tkenton — 5th  R.,  Trenton  Trust  Co.  Bldg., 
28  W.  State.  Trenton  5158  License  No,  660 
Union  City — 2nd  Roor,  726  Bergenline  Ave. 

Palisade  6*2146  License  No.  700 

Household’s  monthly  rate  set  by  the  New  Jersey 
law  is  2H%  on  unpoid  balances  onN 


When  In  Trenton^ 
New  Jersey 

THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


CORPORATION 

Doctor  of  Family  Finances 


250  Rooms  with  Baths 

Moderate  Rates 

(RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM) 

MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
NYMPH  ROOM 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Directly  acroM  the  atraat  from  the 
Hictorie  Colonial  Barracks 

GEO.  L.  CROCKER.  Managar 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(Sec  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  oAce) 

Reaae  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  **Thc  Special  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Loan  Ran  for  School  Teachers.**  1  undemand  thia  re* 
quest  placet  me  ursder  no  obligation  to  rsegociate  a  loan. 

Nome - - -  - - - 


Mail  this  coupon 
whether  you  with  an 
'immediate  loan  or 
not.  You  never  know 
when  thit  informa¬ 
tion  will  come  in 
handy.  If  immediate 
loan  it  wanted,  ttate 
amount  desired. 
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No  Post  in  Heaven 


OLGA  ACHTENHAGEN* 
Plainfield 

I  WAS  alone  in  the  V’^illa  Monaconc, 
M  aria  had  long  since  said  Arrived- 
erla  and  gone  dow’n  the  path  to  the 
Marina  Grande,  where  her  fisher  father 
lived.  Miss  Tony,  too,  had  come  and 
gone.  The  shouts  of  the  swimmers 
far  below  echoed  faintly  to  the  ter¬ 
race,  where  1  sat  reading,  for  the  second 
time,  Axel  Munthe’s  Story  of  San 
Michele.  I  had  reached  the  passage 
describing  the  excitement  in  Anacapri 
over  the  telegram  that  had  lain  un¬ 
opened  on  Munthe’s  desk  for  days.  This 
time  I  understood. 

On  my  desk  lay  letters,  dozens  of 
them — not  unopened,  but  unanswered. 
Somewhere  in  Naples  there  was  a  pack¬ 
age  waiting  to  be  claimed  by  me.  The 
postmaster  at  the  Merghellina  station 
had  told  Signorina  Fabricator!  that  I 
must  come  in  person  to  get  it.  La  Signor¬ 
ina  had  written  me.  The  Capri  post¬ 
master  had  recommended  that  I  go  to 

•Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  by 
permission  of  the  publishers  and  the  author, 
who  is  head  of  the  English  department  in 
the  Plainfield  High  School. 


Naples  to  get  the  package.  I  did  not 
know  what  that  package  was.  I  did 
not  care.  I  said  so.  And  with  great 
joy  I  read  again  what  Munthe  had 
written:  “I  had  no  time  for  the  world 
outside  Capri.  There  is  no  post  in 
Heaven.” 

I  looked  from  my  book  to  the  sea 
beyond,  to  the  water  that  changed  from 
purple  to  blue  to  mauve,  to  the  rugged 
stone  of  the  Faraglioni,  red-brown  in 
the  rust-gold  light  of  late  afternoon.  In 
the  distance  a  clipper  ship  sailed  serenely 
on  the  crest  of  a  w’ave. 

A  purple  blossom  fell  upon  my  open 
book.  I  turned  the  page,  and  read: 
“  ‘  Was  it  true  there  was  war  between 
Italy  and  the  Turks?’  I  did  not  know. 
I  did  not  care  in  the  least  if  there  was 
a  war  so  long  as  I  was  left  in  peace  to 
dig  in  my  garden.” 

And  for  him  Capri  was  peace,  first 
the  peace  of  San  Michele,  then  the  cool 
darkness  in  the  old  tower  of  the  Ma- 
terita,  where  he  still  seeks  refuge  from 
the  white  light  of  San  Michele.  “Lord 
of  Light,  be  it  so,”  he  had  said,  when 
his  blindness  came  upon  him.  For  him 
Capri  was  peace. 

The  white  sails  were  a  gray  blur  far 
away.  Close  to  the  rocks  a  submarine. 


half  submerged,  moved  silently  through 
the  water,  a  black  smear  upon  the  blue. 
Far  below  I  could  see  a  swimmer,  poised 
with  arms  uplifted  for  a  dive,  stand 
motionless,  staring  at  the  gliding  thing. 
Then  there  was  only  the  blue  sea.  and 
the  brown  rocks,  and  a  ripple  of  white 
where  the  waves  broke. 

Of  a  sudden  there  echoed  the  dull 
boom  of  cannon  from  the  town  of 
Capri,  less  than  a  mile  away.  Twice, 
three  times  I  heard  it,  followed  by  a 
silence  so  deep  it  seemed  to  beat  upon 
the  ears.  1  wondered  if  Dr.  Munthe,  in 
his  tower,  had  heard.  If  it  w'ere  war,  I 
thought,  as  I  hurried  along  the  path 
to  the  piazza,  frightening  the  lizards 
that  scuttled  out  of  my  way.  .  .  if  it 
were  war.  .  . 

Not  once  in  all  those  weeks  had  any¬ 
one  mentioned  the  war.  That  there 
w'ould  be  a  war  was  taken  for  granted. 
\’et  it  seemed  there  were  those  who 
would  care — R.  Lotto,  for  one.  His 
five  brothers  would  have  to  go.  Matteo 
Sarno,  the  artist,  and  his  Heidelberg 
wife,  they  would  care.  Old  Gioanina 
would  care — already  lemons  were  too 
expensive.  Miss  Tony  would  care — 
there  would  be  fewer  foreigners  to 
teach.  And  Miss  Zela,  the  elder  of 
the  Russian  sisters  from  whom  we  rent¬ 
ed  the  Villa  Monacone?  She  would 
care  most  of  all,  for  war  was  not  the 
w’ay  of  Saint  Francis. 


HISTORY  in  the  making  —  limitless 
vistas  of  progress  set  in  the  color 
of  centuries — brilliant  achievements 
that  have  made  the  Soviet  Union  the 
focus  of  world  interest!  Bustling 
Moscow  and  quiet-flowing  Don, 
abundant  steppes  and  mighty  Cau¬ 
casus — each  turn  an  intimate  glimpse 
of  new  peoples,  new  achievements. 
And  one  great  travel  organization — 
courteous,  smooth-func¬ 
tioning  Intourist  —  guides 
you  all  the  way,  easily, 
conveniently. 


ONLY  $5  A  DAT;  $8  TOURIST. 

$15  FIRST  CLASS! 

Complete  transponation  in  the  USSR, 
hotels,  meals,  sightseeing  cars  and  guide- 
interpreter  service  are  available  for  only 
IS  a  day — $8  tourist,  SIS  first  class.  So- 
where  is  travel  more  exhilarating,  lets  ex¬ 
pensive!  Write  for  illustrated  hooklct  50-A 


SEE  INTOURIST  OR  YOUR  TRAVEL  AOENT 


Intoi 
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rhe  piazza  was  crowded  with  peo¬ 
ple,  subdued,  quiet.  There  was  about 
the  place  an  air  of  expectancy.  Elbow’- 
ing  my  w’ay  through  the  crowd,  I  took 
the  short  cut  to  the  cafe.  Uotto  was 
standing  in  the  doorway.  Little  Ed¬ 
uardo  came  running  out  to  show  me  to 
a  table.  Still  breathless  from  the  rapid 
walk  in  the  w’arm  dusk,  I'said,  “E  la 
guerraf" 

His  laugh  rippled  through  the  silence. 
"\o,signorina!  II  cardinale!”  And 
his  brown  eyes  danced  as  he  asked  me 
what  kind  of  ice  cream  I  wanted. 

rhe  cardinal — come  from  Naples  for 
the  week-end !  Not  war,  but  the  car¬ 
dinal  !  One  might  as  well  eat  gelati. 

Porters,  laden  with  luggage,  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  little  square.  Maria, 
in  her  red-checked  dress,  moved  among 
the  crowd,  a  tub  of  w’ater  balanced  on 
her  head.  The  oyster  man,  crowned 
with  his  burden,  called  his  wares.  The 
peanut  vender,  stooped  and  bent,  brush¬ 
ed  by  my  table.  A  peasant  woman 
walked  leisurely  by,  the  basket  on  her 
head  green  and  gold  and  purple  with 
its  burden  of  fruit.  The  blue  and  gold 
of  the  clock  tower  faded  into  the  dusk 
of  evening.  The  piazza  was  itself 
again.  Capri  was  peace.  Yet  into  it 
had  come  the  threat  of  war,  a  black 
smear  on  a  purple  sea. 

Matteo  Sarno  and  his  wife  joined  me 
at  my  table.  A  Neapolitan  engineer 


Second  sailing'  .  •  • 

the  8th  Biennial  Con¬ 
gress  of  the 


Shorter  Vacation 
Cruise  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

by  American  Republics  Liner 

"ARGENTINA" 

From  New  York  July  26 
Back  in  New  York  September  2 

Now,  by  popular  demand,  a  second 
cruise— later  and  shorter — combin¬ 
ing  a  glorious  vacation  with  an 
important  educational  event.  This 
"Good  Neighbor  Liner”  (your 
hotel  throughout)  will  visit  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (5  days  for  the  Congress), 
Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. 
38  days.  All  outside  rooms. . . First 
Class  from  $330,  Tourist  Class  from 

»410 

Writt  ftr  infvrmstnu  M 

Worid  Federation  of  Education  Ass’ns 

1201  Sixteenth  St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 


pulled  up  his  chair.  Over  the  ca^e  j 
espresso  we  talked.  The  liquid  sounds  | 
of  Italian,  the  deeper  note  of  German,  | 
the  staccato  of  French,  and  the  sibilance 
of  Russian  blended  into  a  pleasing  mur¬ 
mur  against  the  patter  of  sandaled  feet 
on  stone. 

Our  little  party  went  beyond  the  funi 
scolare  to  look  out  upon  the  sea.  Far 
below  were  the  lights  of  the  Marina  | 
Grande.  The  post  boat  to  Amalfi  was  | 
about  to  leave.  The  lights  of  Naples  ' 
and  Posilipo  were  strung  like  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  amber  across  the  Mediterranean. 
V’esuvius  was  dark  in  the  distance. 

Homeward  we  w.alked,  the  Good 
Companion  and  I,  round  the  turn  to 
the  V'^ia  Tragara,  with  its  oleanders 
and  roses,  its  myrtle  and  almonds,  its 
white  villas  silvered  by  the  moon.  Fra¬ 
grance  of  jasmine  floated  down  about 
us,  reminding  us  that  we  had  passed 
the  last  villa  on  the  path.  We  ap¬ 
proached  the  sharp  turn,  beyond  which 
lay  the  open  sea,  the  Faraglioni,  and 
the  Villa  Monacone.  Always  we  stop¬ 
ped  there ;  always  it  was  as  if  we  looked 
for  the  first  time  upon  that  view.  What 
should  we  see  this  night,  when  the  moon 
was  at  the  full  ? 

We  rounded  the  turn.  The  Tyrrhe¬ 
nian  Sea  was  liquid  silver.  The  Far¬ 
aglioni  stood  out  sharp  and  clear  against 
the  silver  light,  which  etched  into  being 
every  needle  of  the  pines  along  the 
path.  .A  thin  streak  of  silver  shone 
between  the  two  great  rocks.  And 
the  moon.  .  . 

I  remembered  the  first  evening  we 
had  seen  it  in  Capri.  There  had  been 
a  faint  throbbing  of  WMter,  with  streaks 
of  light  across  it,  and  a  silver  slip  of  a 
new  moon.  On  every  side  the  lights 
of  the  fishing  boats  were  scattered  across 
the  sea,  a  milky  way  of  yellow  stars. 
Another  night,  and  the  moon  was  a 
silver  shadow  on  the  sea.  Still  another, 
and  the  light  had  deepened,  until  the 
water  was  a  shimmer  of  black  light. 
Tonight  the  moon  was  at  the  full  and 
we  looked  upon  a  breathtaking  beauty. 

The  Russian  sisters  were  waiting  for 
us.  The  moonlight  shone  through  the 
wide  doorway  of  their  living  room  upon 
the  large  painting  of  Saint  Francis. 
Wherever  one  went,  the  eyes  of  the 
“little  poor  man  of  Assisi”  seemed  to 
follow.  Miss  Zela,  his  disciple,  spoke, 
welcoming  us  to  her  home.  The  round 
table  was  laid  for  five.  There  were 
the  four  of  us,  and  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Miradois.  We  talked  long, 
of  their  country  and  ours,  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  while  we  ate  tiny  sand- 
w’iches  of  anchovy  and  cucumber,  drank 
Russian  punch,  and  crumbled  cakes  of 
toffee  cream. 


INTHE8E 


Keep  down  vacation  costs 
and  triple  your  fiin.  Live  at 
baronial  Banff  Springs  Hotel, 
Chateau  Lake  Louise  and  rustic 
Emerald  LakeChalet  in  aSwiss- 
like  village.  Top-of-lhe-world 
golf,  tennis,  swimming,  riding 
and  hiking!  Modern  orchestras. 

2  SterfoM  Days  .  .  .  from  $37.S0 

3  Spoctosolor  Doys  .  .  from  $47.15 

4  Colorfol  Days  .  .  .  from  $57.00 
4  Woadorfol  Days  .  .  from  $74  JO 


Tours  bexin  at  Banff  or  Field  June 
lO^d  include  hotel  accommodation, 
delicious  meals  and  126  miles  of 

MOUNTAIN  MOTORING.  Add 
rail  fare  to  Banff  (or  Field). 
$1000.00  COIOR  FHOTO  CONTEST 
47  Cash  Prises  for  Canadian  Rockies 
colw  photographs— in  a  world  of 
thrilling  Alpme  color.  Ask  for  details. 


NEHC  Cobambia  letfieUHigln^ 

Newest,  most  Sf>ectacular  drive 
in  America.  Dally  round  trips 
from  Lake  Louise. 

Low  round-trip  rail  fares  to  Banff, 
Pacific  Northwest, California  and 
the  Golden  Gate  IntematumI 
Esposition  via  fast  Canadian 
Pacific  trains. 

ContuU  Your  Traotl  Aatni,  or 


Canadian  Pacific  Bldg.,  Madison  Ave.  at  44th  St. 
New^ork,  N.  Y. 


It  was  late  when  we  climbed  the 
stone  stairway  to  our  villa.  The  moon 
shone  through  the  skylight,  and  the 


GoMoJliaM.  G^(Ul§ic 
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mosquito  netting  cast  a  checkered  pat¬ 
tern  upon  my  bed. 

1  was  awakened  by  the  pleasant  thin 
sound  of  rain  falling  upon  the  skylight, 
a  sound  that  ceased  even  as  I  listened. 
I  ran  out  to  the  terrace  to  look  at  the 
sea.  The  water  was  touched  with  silver, 
silver  laid  on  blue  that  deepened  to 
turquoise  near  the  rocks,  to  purple  shad¬ 
ows  in  the  distance. 

Maria,  impressed  by  our  impending 
departure,  came  down  the  path  half  an 
hour  early,  the  basket  on  her  head  filled 
with  fresh  rolls  and  butter,  eggs  and 
milk,  for  our  breakfast.  How  she 
stared  at  us ;  for  the  blue  and  red 
sandals  of  Capri,  the  bathing  suits  and 
bandannas,  the  cool,  comfortable 


clothes,  had  all  been  packed.  She  had 
not  seen  our  traveling  clothes  before. 

Soon  after  lunch,  the  porters  came 
for  the  luggage.  Everything  was  ready. 
There  was  no  further  excuse  for  linger¬ 
ing  in  the  villa.  Maria  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  “To-morrow — I  need  not 
come  ?” 

“No,  Maria,”  I  replied. 

“Ah-h-h,”  she  sighed;  and  her  eyes 
were  bright  with  tears. 

First  Miss  Zela,  then  Miss  Tony, 
put  her  arms  around  us,  and  kissed  us, 
once  on  each  cheek.  Old  Gioanina  stood 
on  the  terrace,  waiting.  When  we  pass¬ 
ed,  she  kissed  our  hands  and  curtsied, 
then  covered  her  face  with  her  apron. 
And  we — ^we  said,  " Arrivederla,"  and 


\lln6omd  CREDIT  ACCOUNT 


may  l)e  more  useful  to  you  than  ever  at 

E  A  S  T  E  E 


Other  good  times,  too,  as  Mark  Twain  might  have  remarked,  can  be 
any  other  time  in  the  year.  But  Easter  has  its  own  demands  for 
money.  Aside  from  the  certain  lugubrious  uncertainties  of  sickness, 
accident,  quarantine,  hospitalization  (all  of  which  might  happen  any 
time,  and  do),  there's  the  peculiar  prerogative  Easter  has  of  being  the 
junction  of  the  sartorial  seasons  —  when  winter's  dull  garments  blos¬ 
som  into  spring  finery. 

If  you  have  the  money  to  do  it,  of  course!  If  not,  that's  where  the 
Personal  CREDIT  ACCOUNT  comes  in.  It  comes  in  handy. 

What  IS  a  CREDIT  ACCOUNT? 

Teachers  may  get  a  loan  on  a  personal  note  —  without  co-makers, 
furniture,  car,  stocks,  or  other  physical  collateral.  Your  teaching  cer¬ 
tificate  will  establish  your  credit,  though  any  other  evidence  that  you 
are  an  active  teacher  will  do.  We  make  no  indiscreet  inquiries.  You 
can  have  a  year  or  more  to  repay  the  loan.  Charges  are  only  on  the 
unpaid  monthly  balance,  and  during  the  summer  months  you  can  even 
susF>end  payments  on  the  principal. 

But  when  you  get  a  loan  at  Personal,  you  automatically  open  a 
CREDIT  ACCOUNT,  good  at  all  times,  which  you  may  use  just  as  you 
would  a  "charge  account"  at  a  store.  Thus,  you  may  draw  any 
additional  amount  of  money,  within  the  approved  credit,  at  any  time, 
even  if  you've  made  only  two  or  three  payments  on  the  initial  loan. 

Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  borrowing  "isn't  done."  It  is  the  one 
thing  to  do,  when  you  need  money.  The  financial  institution  that  owns 
and  operates  more  than  370  Personal  Finance  Companies  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
America  only  because  2,160,000  people 
know  the  value  of  personal  financing, 
through  borrowing  in  the  last  3  years 
alone  —  and  believe  it  to  be  a  wise 
economy. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  call, 
phone,  or  write  for  further  infor¬ 
mation.  We'll  sincerely  appre¬ 
ciate  your  business.  See  local 
telephone  directory  for  nearest 
office  address,  or  apply  by  mail 
to  us  at 

Room  305,  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 
28  West  State  Street 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Lie.  No.  103  Trenton  6381 

Cbgrges  ere  ZVz'ftt  on  unpaid  Monthly 
hslsnce. 


walked  silently  down  the  familiar  path  | 
for  the  last  time. 

There  were  few  people  on  the  two  I 
o’clock  boat  to  Naples.  We  watched 
the  island  grow  fainter  in  the  distance, 
until  it  was  only  a  misty  haze  on  the 
horizon. 

The  harbor  of  Naples  was  filled  with 
battleships  and  cruisers.  A  troopship 
was  being  loaded.  At  Genoa  a  troopship 
was  being  loaded.  The  Straits  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  were  strangely  crowded. 

And  I  wondered — how  much  longer 
would  Capri  be  peace? 

3  New  Booklets  Aid 

Salary  Schedulers 

A  “must”  document  for  every  local 
teachers’  group  dealing  with  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  problems  is  the  pamphlet 
newly  issued  by  the  National  Education 
Association  on  “What  Facts  Are  Need¬ 
ed  in  Drafting  a  Salary  Schedule.”  It 
is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  helpful 
guides  imaginable.  Its  directions  for 
the  gathering  and  presentation  of  in¬ 
formation  on  teachers’  salaries  are  com¬ 
plete.  The  sample  tabulations  for  or¬ 
ganizing  data  are  adaptable  to  almost 
any  situation. 

Also  valuable  for  certain  communi¬ 
ties  is  a  recent  publication  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  Service,  entitled 
“Salary  Schedule  Provisions  for  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  in  143  School  Systems 
in  Cities  30,000  to  100,000  in  Popula¬ 
tion,  1938-39.”  The  analysis  of  the 
data  gathered  indicates  that  59  of 
the  143  schedules  reported  are  of  the 
single-salary  type.  This  marks  a  steady 
increase  in  the  popularity  of  this  type 
of  schedule,  where  the  salary  is  based 
upon  professional  training.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  contains  very  complete  data  on 
qualifications,  minimum,  maximum  in¬ 
crements  and  special  provisions  of  143 
city  schedules,  and  whether  or  not  the 
schedule  is  in  operation  at  the  present 
time. 

Of  interest  to  those  dealing  with 
salary  problems  under  rural  conditions 
is  Pamphlet  No.  85,  newly  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  It 
deals  with  the  Salary  and  Education 
of  Rural  School  Personnel,  and  indi¬ 
cates  that  New  Jersey  was  not,  in  1935 
at  least,  at  the  top  of  the  heap  among 
comparable  states  in  the  salaries  paid  its 
rural  teachers. 

What  Facts  are  Needed  in  Drafting 
A  Salary  Schedule — Research  Division, 
National  Education  Association,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. — 35  mimeo¬ 
graphed  pp. — 10c. 

Salary  Schedule  Provisions  for  Clas^ 
ROOM  Teachers  in  143  School  Systems  in 
Cities  30,000  to  100,000  in  Population, 
1938-39 — Educational  Research  Service, 
National  Education  Association — 30  typed 
pp. — 50c. 

Salary  and  Education  of  Rural  School 
Personnel — Office  of  Education,  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
19  pp. 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY  • 


Lee  Tops  Asbury  Park  Program 
Of  Vocational  and  Arts  Croup 


Bill  Offers  Verses 
By  Newark  Teacher 
As  N.  J.  State  Song 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  4 
calls  for  the  designation  of 
lyrics  written  by  Eugene  R. 
Musgrove,  head  of  the  East  Side 
High  School,  Newark,  English 
Department,  as  New  jersey's 
state  song.  The  printed  resolu¬ 
tion,  entered  by  Mr.  Cavicchia 
of  the  Essex  delegation,  refers 
to  the  anthologies  and  writings 
of  Mr.  Musgrove  and  reports 
that  the  “said  ode  was  intended 
to  be  sung  to  the  tune  Lan¬ 
cashire.  . 

The  title  and  first  verse  are 
as  follows: 

March  on,  March  on  for 
Jersey. 

March  on,  march  on  for 
Jersey, 

.And  sing  a  loyal  song, 

.■\nd  let  the  winds  of  Jersey 
Transport  our  praise  along; 
We  love  her  faithful  rivers. 
Her  templed  mountains  free. 
We  love  the  Jersey  meadows 
That  greet  the  rolling  sea. 

Elementary  Heads 
To  Hear  Dr.  Givens 
In  Newark  Session 

Dr.  Willard  E.  Givens,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  will 
speak  to  the  northern  section  of 
the  New  Jersey  Elementary 
Principals’  .Association  in  New¬ 
ark  on  Wednesday,  .April  26. 

.An  afternoon  session  at  the 
Newark  State  Teachers  College 
will  be  devoted  to  the  yearbook 
of  the  association.  Teacher  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  Policy  Making,  now- 
in  preparation  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  C.  DeWitt 
Boney  of  East  Orange.  For 
the  dinner  meeting  at  which  Dr. 
Givens  will  speak  the  group 
will  move  to  the  near-by  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit  Building. 

Department  Heads 
To  Meet  at  M.  T.  C. 

The  .Association  of  Secondary 
School  Departmental  Heads  will 
meet  at  the  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College,  Saturday, 
March  18,  with  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  as  the  theme  of  the 
sessions.  Dr.  John  R.  Patterson, 
supervising  principal  in  Mill- 
burn,  will  lead  the  discussion 
at  the  opening  meeting  in 
Chapin  Hall  at  9:30  A.  M. 

Members  of  the  Professional 
Improvements  Committee  will 
lead  departmental  discussions 
and  the  general  group  will  then 
reconvene  at  11:45  .A.  M.  for  a 
three-quarter  hour  concluding 
evaluation  under  Michael  Mc- 
Greal,  Newark. 


Graham,  Pittsbursh,. 
New  Head  of  AASA 

Ben  G.  Graham,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
schools,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  NEA.  He 
assumes  office  on  March  IS. 

This  was  the  second  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  AASA  under  its 
mail  ballot  system. 


Radio  Team  To  Use 
School  Material  on 
Regular  Program 

Lum  and  .Abner,  rural  comics 
of  the  airways,  will  work  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  need  for  better 
school  facilities  into  one  of  their 
scripts  during  the  week  of 
March  27.  Willard  E.  Givens, 
executive  secretary  of  the  NEA, 
is  cooperating. 

The  program  is  heard  regu¬ 
larly  at  7:15  P.  M.  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
through  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  Comments, 
which  they  are  reported  eager 
to  have  from  educators,  may  be 
sent  to  the  CBS  studios  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  California. 

Federal  Aid  Bill 
Hearings  Set,  NEA 
Seeks  Full  Support 

Senator  E.  D.  Thomas  of 
Utah  has  introduced  a  revised 
Federal  Aid  Bill  (S-1305)  into 
the  national  upper  chamber. 
Hearings  have  been  scheduled 
for  March  2  and  the  National 
Educational  .Association  has  call¬ 
ed  for  all  possible  support  in  the 
form  of  resolutions,  letters  and 
so  on,  including  requests  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  hold  hearings  on  this  bill. 

In  describing  the  measure  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  said: 

“The  total  appropriations  .  .  . 
would  begin  ...  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $75,000,000,  increasing  to 
about  $208,000,000  the  sixth  year. 
The  new  bill  .  .  .  makes  no 
change  in  any  other  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  laws.  The  purpose  .  .  . 
is  to  assist  in  equalizing  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  without  fed¬ 
eral  control  over  the  educational 
policies  of  states  and  localities 
.  .  .  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  avoid  any  necessity  or  even 
occasion  for  the  intervention  of 
federal  administrative  officials.’’ 


Edward  J.  Hart  and  Frank 
C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  are  New  Jersey 
members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Education  Committee. 


The  .Annual  Convention  of  the 
Vocational  and  Arts  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Berkeley- 
Carteret  in  Asbury  Park,  March 

16,  17  and  18  with  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Lee  who  recently  went  to  Teach¬ 
ers  College  from  the  National 
Occupational  Conference,  as  the 
main  speaker  at  the  general  ses¬ 
sion  on  Friday  morning,  March 

17. 

Social  plans  for  the  convention 
again  call  for  a  “meeting” 
Thursday  evening,  March  16  in 
the  main  dining  room.  Voca¬ 
tional  and  fine  arts  luncheons 
come  on  Friday  at  12:30  and  Fri¬ 
day  night  will  find  the  accent  on 
the  banquet  and  dance.  Sec¬ 
tional  meetings  on  Saturday 
morning  will  start  at  10:00  A.M., 
threatens  the  Newsmagazine  of 
the  Association,  even  if  no  one 
is  there,  and  end  at  Noon,  just 
as  promptly.  The  final  luncheon, 
devoted  exclusively  to  fun  (no 
speeches),  will  start  at  12:30 
and  will  be  followed  by  the 
annual  business  meeting.  Presi¬ 
dent  Martha  G.  Berry  of  Summit 
will  preside. 

J.  G.  Spofford,  140  Roseville 
Avenue,  Newark,  is  handling 
hotel  reservations  and  asks  that 
you  specify  “whether  you  desire 
a  quiet  room  where  you  can  rest, 
or  whether  you  are  attending  the 
convention  for  social  purposes  as 
well  as  educational  and  in¬ 
spirational.” 

Dr.  Eugene  Wilkins  of  Mill- 
burn  will  discuss  the  role  of  art 
in  the  modern  school  at  the  Fine 
.Arts  sectional  meeting  at  1  ;30 
P.M.  Friday,  March  17.  Edith 


Movies  Production 
In  School  for  $125 

School  motion  pictures  can  be 
made  for  an  initial  investment 
of  $125,  if  the  school  has  a  pro¬ 
jector  and  screen,  Eleanor  Child 
of  the  Greenwich,  Conn.,  High 
School  told  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  Hardy  R. 
Finch  of  the  same  school  re¬ 
ported  that  over  200  schools 
throughout  the  country  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  film  production. 

Dr.  Malcolm  MacLean  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  told  the 
English  teachers  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  they  could  do  for 
their  effectiveness  would  be  to 
work  in  an  entirely  different 
field  for  a  year  or  more.  “Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  more  than  most 
should  have  an  experience  of 
life  outside  their  jobs  because 
it  is  their  task  to  interpret  all 
the  many  aspects  of  human  life 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
writers.  .  .” 


Mitchell,  .Art  Director  for  Dela¬ 
ware  is  also  on  this  program  and 
at  the  Saturday  morning  meeting 
a  demonstration  of  puppets  and 
moving  pictures  on  puppet  proj¬ 
ects  will  be  offered. 

How  to  get  jobs  though  past 
forty  will  be  the  topic  of  Mrs. 
M.  Lukes  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son,  book-writing  experts  on  the 
subject,  before  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  meeting. 

The  Industrial  Arts  group  will 
specialize  in  visual  aids  with  Dr. 
Lawrence  Winchell  of  Vineland, 
Fred  Richmond  of  the  Newark 
State  Teachers  College,  and  Dr. 
F.  Dean  McCluskey  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  New  York  as  the  speak¬ 
ers.  Supervisors  turn  this  year 
to  consideration  of  the  boy  pre¬ 
paring  for  higher  education. 
Paul  Eaton  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege’s  Mechanical  Engineering 
Department  is  listed  for  “What 
the  Engineering  School  Expects 
of  the  High  School”  and  in¬ 
dustry’s  expectations  from  the 
college  will  be  handled  by  Roy 
H.  Porter  of  the  New  jersey 
Zinc  Company. 

The  Girls  Vocational  School 
meeting  will  be  devoted  to 
vocational  trends  and  the  effect 
on  vocational  education  of  wage- 
hour  legislation.  Mrs.  .A.  L. 
Burdick  and  Louise  Stitt  of  the 
departments  of  Interior  and 
Labor  respectively  will  speak. 
Dr.  Ross  O.  Runnels  of  Maple¬ 
wood  and  Dr.  Harry  .A.  Wann 
of  Madison  will  present  the 
social  and  human  aspects  of 
vocational  education. 


The  King's  English 
Gets  In  Dutch 

Gilbert  Chambers,  who  is 
NOT  her  English  teacher, 
reports  the  success  of  Filo- 
mena  Nisivoccia,  editor  of  the 
Barringer  (Newark)  Evening 
High  School  Owl,  in  finding  a 
grammatical  error  in  the  Pact 
of  Munich.  The  Pact  reads  at 
one  point  as  follows,  “We  re¬ 
gard  the  agreement  ...  as 
symbolic  of  the  desire  of  our 
two  peoples  never  to  go  to  war 
with  one  another  again.” 

Correctly  comments  Miss  Nisi¬ 
voccia,  “  ‘each  other’  and  ‘one 
another’  are  called  reciprocal 
pronouns,  because  they  indicate 
mutual  relationship.  ‘Each  other’ 
is  used  in  speaking  of  two  per¬ 
sons,  and  ‘one  another’  of  more 
than  two.  Therefore  ‘one  an¬ 
other’  in  this  sentence  is  gram¬ 
matically  Incorrect,  for  the 
writer  uses  the  numerical  ad¬ 
jective,  ‘two’.” 
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We  Hear  That  — 


Rex  B.  Cunliffe,  Rutgers  lead¬ 
er  in  the  guidance  field,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Association. 


Paul  R.  Carl  again  heads  the 
Gloucester  County  Teachers 
.Association. 


Mazie  Scanlan  of  Atlantic 
City  is  editor  of  “Service  Bulle¬ 
tin,"  publication  of  the  national 
section  on  Women's  Athletics  of 
the  .American  .Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation. 


James  H.  Troy  of  the  Essex 
County  Boys'  Vocational  School, 
is  the  new  president  of  County 
Vocational  Teachers  .Associa¬ 
tion. 


The  +6th  annual  convention 
of  the  .American  .Association  for 
Childhood  Education  will  meet 
at  .Atlanta's  Biltmore  Hotel, 
.April  10  to  14.  The  1939  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Penmanship  Teachers 
and  Supervisors  is  scheduled 
for  the  Netherland  Plaza  in 
Cincinnati  for  March  30  to 
.April  1. 

The  Trenton  Teachers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  sponsored  its  second 
annual  indoor  track  meet  in 
February  as  a  means  of  raising 
funds  for  the  William  J.  Bickett 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 


The  Clearing  House  has 
picked  up  the  Review's  items  on 
yearbook  costs  in  New  Jersey  as 
surveyed  by  Edwin  Van  Keuren 
of  Flemington  and  Harriet 
Stone’s  (Newark)  article  on 
food  for  teachers. 


Effa  E.  Preston  is  found  in 
the  same  Clearing  House  with 
a  verse  on  the  salvation  of  the 
race,  but  in  the  Preston  manner. 


Martha  Berry,  president  of 
the  Vocational  and  .Arts  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and  teacher  in  Summit, 
had  a  one-man  show  of  her 
paintings  at  the  Summit  Art 
.Association  Gallery  during  Jan¬ 
uary. 


Frank  M.  Rich  of  Paterson 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Journal  of  Education  (Bos¬ 
ton). 


Dr.  .Arthur  L.  Johnson,  Union 
County  superintendent,  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  to  his  duties 
late  in  February  after  recuperat¬ 
ing  from  an  automobile  accident 
last  November. 


Compliments  to  the  Belleville 
.Association  in  this  column  last 
month  for  its  Christmas  cards  to 
community  leaders  brought  the 
information  from  the  Pompton 
Lakes  elementary  school  that 


the  faculty  there  has  for  the 
last  two  years  sent  cards  to  all 
parents  and  about  100  others  in 
the  community. 


Verna  Dowling,  principal  and 
the  teachers  of  the  Carney's 
Point  duPont  No.  1  School,  de¬ 
scribe  in  the  National  Elemen¬ 
tary  Principal,  the  verse  speak¬ 
ing,  orchestra  and  glee  clubs 
for  the  first  three  grades. 


In  the  same  issue,  on  the  next 
page  in  fact,  Byron  D.  Stuart, 
principal  of  the  Franklin  and 
Wilson  Schools  in  Westfield, 
writes  on  the  implications  of  en¬ 
rollment  trends  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  principal. 


Henry  C.  Chalmers,  retired 
superintendent  of  the  Wildwood 
schools,  died  of  toxic  poisoning 
on  February  2,  just  a  little  over 
a  year  after  giving  over  the 
reins.  He  had  served  Wild¬ 
wood  for  31  years  and  was 
known  and  admired  widely. 


William  Milwitzky  of  the 
West  Side  High  School,  New¬ 
ark,  recently  became  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Modern  Language 
.Association. 


The  College  Women's  Club  of 
Montclair  entertained  the  teach¬ 
ers  new  to  the  Montclair,  Vero¬ 
na,  Caldwell  and  Glen  Ridge 
systems  in  the  last  two  years  at 
a  tea  held  in  the  Montclair  .Art 
Museum. 


Dr.  Daniel  A.  Prescott,  Rut¬ 
gers  professor,  is  going  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  taking 
up  his  duties  there  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  summer  session. 


.All  but  four  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College  of  the  last  ten  classes 
have  been  placed  under  regular 
contracts  or  as  permanent  sub¬ 
stitutes,  according  to  S.  G. 
Winans,  vice-president.  This 
gives  a  percentage  result  of 
99.6  per  cent  of  Glassboro  grad¬ 
uates  who  have  been  placed  in 
New  Jersey  schools. 

A  majority  of  the  students 
have  come  from  the  eight  lower 
counties  but  in  the  1,228  stu¬ 
dents  graduated  since  1928, 
every  county  is  represented. 
Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  these 
have  been  employed  in  the  lower 
counties,  with  Camden  having 
taken  33  per  cent  and  Gloucester 
IS.  Twenty -two  per  cent  will 
be  found  in  the  central  and 
northern  counties. 

.A  recent  tabulation  made  by 
the  college  of  the  high  school 
records  of  the  last  four  classes 
to  enter,  shows  that  SO  per  cent 
ranked  in  the  top  quarter.  Of 


Glassboro  Schools 
Issue  a  Striking 
Booklet  for  Public 

The  Glassboro  schools  have 
come  into  the  field  of  illustrated 
annual  reports  to  the  public  . 
with  a  strikingly  turned  out  16-  j 
page  booklet.  Bound  in  red  with 
gold  printing,  it  immediately 
catches  attention  and  holds  it  ' 
throughout  with  excellent  typog¬ 
raphy  and  action  photos  that 
show  the  schools  in  operation.  ' 
George  W.  Wright  is  super¬ 
vising  principal. 

2  Bergen  Seminars 
Meet;  Principals 
Hear  E.  A.  Harding 

.A  seminar  meeting  of  the  Ber-  I 
gen  County  Elementary  Prin-  ; 
cipals  .Association  on  poetry, 
school  magazines,  librarv,  die-  i 
tionary  work,  formal  grammar 
and  children's  literature  will  be 
led  by  Martha  Emmet,  Engle¬ 
wood;  and  Anne  Scott,  Leonia 
at  the  Cleveland  School  in  Eng-  I 
lewood  on  March  8  at  3:00 
P.  M.  On  the  same  date  George 
B.  Wheeler  will  be  the  leader  I 
of  a  discussion  on  first  grade  | 
entrance  and  promotions  to  be  ; 
held  at  School  No.  5,  Cliffside  : 
Park.  I 

Ernest  .A.  Harding,  assistant  | 
commissioner  of  elementary  edu-  | 
cation,  spoke  at  the  dinner  meet-  | 
ing  of  the  .Association  held  re¬ 
cently  at  West  Norwood.  His 
suggestions  were :  The  school  I 
should  encourage  the  coopera-  | 
tion  of  all  agencies  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  child  development;  con-  i 
tinned  contact  with  the  home 
is  desirable;  mental  hygiene  | 
must  be  the  concern  of  the  i 
teacher;  case  studies  of  atypical  i 
children  should  be  made;  we 
must  revise  the  curriculum  to 
produce  the  best  kind  of  a  per¬ 
sonality  for  a  democracy. 


the  390  students  now  enrolled, 
300  finished  in  the  upper  half  of 
their  high  school  graduating 
classes. 

Frank  Broome  Gets 
New  Bridge  Patent 

Frank  H.  Broome,  science 
teacher  at  the  Pompton  Lakes 
High  School,  has  received  an¬ 
other  patent  on  the  Broome 
Bridge,  a  modification  of  the 
Wheatstone  Bridge.  During  the 
past  three  years  universities  and 
secondary  schools  in  36  states 
and  Canada  have  purchased 
these  bridges,  a  unique  fe,ature 
of  which  is  an  electric  slide  rule. 

Frank  Broome  was  the  author 
of  a  Review  article  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  possibilities  of  a  win¬ 
dowless  school,  in  the  December, 
1936  issue. 

The  Broome  Bridge  is  mar¬ 
keted  by  the  Cambosco  Scientific 
Co.,  Boston. 


I  High  School  Heads 
To  Hear  K.W.  Eells 
At  March  Meetings 

The  High  School  Principals’ 
.Association  will  hear  Kenneth 
W.  Eells  of  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards  at  sectional  meetings 
on  March  14  and  16  at  Cran¬ 
ford  High  School  and  Borden- 
town  High  School  respectively. 
Mr.  Eells,  statistician  for  the 
study,  will  give  an  illustrated 
talk  on  the  criteria  most  recently- 
developed  and  validated,  and 
the  reports  made  to  the  schools. 

.Assistant  Commissioner  White 
will  discuss  the  application  of 
the  evaluating  criteria  to  New 
Jersey  schools,  while  W.  H. 
Flaharty  (at  Cranford)  and  C. 
R.  Hollenbach  (at  Bordentown) 
will  show  the  application  of 
some  of  the  criteria  to  the  pu¬ 
pil  activity  program.  Dr.  John 
P.  Lozo  of  the  Wildwood  High 
School  will  present  the  methods 
of  the  Study.  Sessions  run  from 
10:00  A.  M.  to  3:00  P.  M. 
with  lunch  at  12:13.  Host  Ray 
Clement  of  Cranford  will  lead 
an  early  tour  of  the  new  Cran¬ 
ford  High. 

Paterson  Meeting 
To  Hear  Cookman 
On  Bird  Life  Drama 

Dr.  Alfred  Cookman,  ex¬ 
plorer,  lecturer,  teacher,  natur¬ 
alist,  member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Adventurers  Organization 
and  Explorers  Club  of  the 
World,  will  lecture  on  the 
Drama  and  Romance  of  Bird 
Life,  at  the  Paterson  State 
Teachers  College,  on  March  22 
at  2:00  P.  M. 

Demonstration  lessons  and 
short  practical  talks  by  class¬ 
room  teachers  and  other  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  elementary  field 
will  complete  the  program.  .A 
feature  will  be  an  exhibit  of 
units  of  work  from  the  various 
science  fields  completed  by  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
library  and  publishers  there  will 
be  a  display  of  science  books 
suitable  for  elementary  classes. 

Arrangements  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  being  made  by  Tunis 
Baker,  science  instructor  at  the 
college. 

Sussex  County  Unit 
Meets  in  Institute 

Sussex  County  teachers  met  in 
an  all-day  institute  on  January 
26  at  the  Newton  High  School. 
The  program  set  up  by  County- 
Superintendent  Decker  included 
addresses  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Dickey  of  the  Newark  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  .Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  Charles  J.  Strahan. 

The  new  election  procedures 
of  the  State  Association  came 
in  for  especially  pertinent  ex¬ 
planation  just  prior  to  the  vot¬ 
ing  on  that  day. 


99.6%  of  Glassboro  T.  C.  Graduates 
Have  Been  Placed  in  N.  J.  Schools 
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18  NEA  Committees  for  1939 
Have  New  Jersey  Members 


Committee  to  Cooperate  with 
the  American  Teachers 
Association — 

Holmes,  Mabel,  Elizabeth 
Marshall,  Clifton  N., 

Montclair 

Neulex,  Dr.  Leon  N.,  Camden 
Potter,  Floyd,  Atlantic  City 

Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity — 

Adams,  A.  Virginia  (Mrs.), 
Vineland 
Dilks,  Elizabeth  R.,  Clayton  | 
Doremus,  Mattie  S.,  Paterson  | 
Smith,  Katherine  L.,  Woodbury 

Committee  on  Cooperatives —  ! 
Bainbridge,  Mrs.  Jennie  S., 
Hamilton  Square 

Committee  on  Credentials — 
Good,  Luther  O.,  Atlantic  City 
Committee  on  Credit  Unions— 

COWPERTHWAIT,  ELIZABETH  R., 
Medford 

Gudmuxdson,  G.  G., 

Roselle  Park 

LaPoe,  Dr.  James  L.,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick 

Committee  on  Economic 
Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher — 
Moore,  Harry  W.,  County 
Superintendent,  Flemington 

Committee  on  Health 
Problems  in  Education — 
Threlkeld,  a.  L.,  Montclair 

Committee  on  Individual 
Guidance — 

Bockmith,  Mrs.  Mary  M., 
Elizabeth 

Dilks,  Edith  A.,  Clayton 
Leeds,  .Albert  M.,  Franklinville 
Moss,  Dr.  Mildred  B.,  Metuchen 
Qltg,  Emily  Hart,  Summit 
Race,  Stuart  R.,  Glen  Rock 
Robinson,  Bruce  B.,  Newark 
Starr,  .Anna  S.,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick 
Thomas,  Ruth  H.,  Passaic 
Whitlock,  Sarah  O., 

New  Brunswick 

Committee  on  International 
Relations — 

Clark,  Mrs.  Frances  E., 
Educational  Director  (Emerita), 
RC.A  Manufacturing  Company, 
Inc.,  Camden 

Dilks,  Elizabeth  R.,  Clayton 
H.aver,  Jennie  M.,  Clinton 
Koerner,  Grace,  East  Orange 
Peterson,  Anna  J., 

New  Brunswick 
Stratton,  Mason  A., 

Atlantic  City 

Joint  Committee  of 
NEA  and  ALA— 

McPherson,  Oscar  H., 
Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrence- 
ville  (.Appointed  by  the  ALA) 

Joint  Committee  of  the 
NEA  and  NCPT— 

Bowen,  Mrs.  Walter  L., 
Riverton 

Read,  Helen  P.,  New  Brunswick 

Legislative  Commission — 
Applegate,  Mrs.  Stella  S., 
New  Jersey  Education  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Trenton 
Adams,  Mrs.  .A.  Virginia, 
Vineland 


Elliott,  Charles  H.,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Trenton 
Fidler,  W.  L.,  President,  New 
Jersey  Education  Association, 
.Audubon 

Jacob,  Walter,  Jersey  City 
Johnson,  Laurence  B., 

Nev!  Jersey  Educational  Revievi, 
60S  Broad  St.,  Newark 
I  Morrison,  Howard  D., 
j  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

!  Mercer  County,  Trenton 
I  Neulen,  Dr.  Leon  N.,  Camden 
i  Patrick,  W.  Burton,  Orange 
I  (NEA  State  Chairman) 

I  Rhodes,  Lester  A.,  South  River 
I  Roe,  Warren  .A.,  Newark 
i  Troy,  Ann  A.,  Nutley 
j  Whitlock,  Sarah  O., 

I  New  Brunswick 

Committee  on  Necrology — 
Hamilton,  Gertrude,  Newark 

Committee  on  Resolutions — 
Roche,  Juliet  M.,  Jersey  City 

Committee  on  Salaries — 
Brown,  Paul  R.,  Linden 
,  Eisenberg,  Ephraim,  Newark 
Finck,  Edgar  M.,  Toms  River 
^  Leeds,  Albert  M.,  Franklinville 
I  Montgomery,  James  C., 

I  East  Rutherford 
I  Rolfe,  Stanley,  Newark 
Shugart,  Lehman  G.,  Elizabeth 
Woodside,  Mrs.  Viola  C., 

I  Montclair 

I  Committee  on  Supply, 
Preparation,  and  Certification 
'  of  Teachers — 

Barnes,  Mary  D.,  Elizabeth 
I  Hardester,  Mildred, 

!  tVest  Orange 

I  Manship,  Mrs.  Helen,  Elizabeth 
I  Milligan,  John  P.,  Newark 
State  Teachers  College,  Newark 
;  Moffett,  Marcella  G.,  Trenton 
'  Partch,  Clarence  E.,  Dean. 

I  School  of  Education,  Rutgers 
j  University,  New  Brunswick 
j  Spargo,  John  .A.,  Nutley 

Committee  on  Tax 
Education — 

White,  W'inton  J.,  Englewood 

^  Comm'ttee  on  Tenure — 
i  .Applegate,  Mrs.  Stella  S., 

1  J07  Stacy -Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 
j  Brown,  Lelia  O.,  Newark 
I  Dickinson,  Florence  M., 

;  Camden 

Gottfried,  Mary  M.,  Montclair 
i  Hawley,  Arja  M.,  Elizabeth 
Loser,  Paul,  Trenton 
j  Lozo,  John  P.,  Wildwood 
I  Patrick,  W.  Burton,  Orange 
PoRRECA,  Lena,  Hackensack 


Bergen  Janitors 

In  Study  Series 

The  second  in  a  series  of 
study  meetings  for  Bergen 
County  janitors  was  held  in 
Clilfside  Park  on  February  11th. 
The  general  framework  of  the 
series  is  designed  to  emphasize 
the  key  importance  of  the  jan¬ 
itor  in  setting  the  tone  of  the 
school  for  visitors  and  in  the 
health  and  safety  habits  of  the 
child. 


.A  round  table  conference  on 
safety  was  held  at  the  Ridge¬ 
wood  High  School  on  February 
4th  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bergen  County  Safety  Council. 


See  $28,000  Yearly 
As  Cost  of  Courses 
To  Elizabeth  Croup 

Elizabeth  teachers  spend  $28,- 
000  a  year  on  self-improvement 
courses,  the  research  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Elizabeth  Teachers 
.Association  estimates.  The  fig¬ 
ures  are  based  on  a  survey  made 
in  connection  with  the  Shugart 
plan  of  salary  adjustment  to 
include  lost  increments. 

The  average  teacher  seems  to 
have  2.4  dependents;  12.7  years 
of  service  in  Elizabeth;  and 
at  least  four  years  of  college 
training.  Every  third  teacher 
owns  his  own  home  or  lives 
with  parents  who  own  their 
home. 


Apply  Scholarships 
ToTuition  Reduction 
N.  j.  Regents  Urge 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Regents,  which 
controls  higher  education  in  New 
Jersey  but  not  the  state  teachers’ 
colleges,  asks  for  $SO,000  for 
additional  scholarships  at  Rutg¬ 
ers  and  the  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women  in  1939-40  but  takes 
a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  apply¬ 
ing  scholarship  appropriations 
to  a  reduction  of  tuition  fees. 

This  would  enable  a  greater 
number  of  students  to  enroll,  says 
the  Board,  than  are  aided  by  the 
individual  scholarships.  It  states 
further  that  individual  scholar¬ 
ships  actually  increase  the 
burden  of  the  schools  since  the 
amounts  given  do  not  cover  the 
full  cost  to  the  institution  of 
educating  the  student.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment  on  the  other 
hand  would  increase  the  total 
revenue  of  the  colleges  involved. 

The  Board  of  Regents  reiter¬ 
ates  its  recommendation  for  a 
“State  University”  made  up  of 
the  various  colleges  now  receiv¬ 
ing  state  money  and  the  state 
teachers’  colleges,  which  the 
Board  says,  could  render  ef¬ 
fective  service  in  the  junior 
college  area.  It  again  urges  the 
establishment  of  junior  colleges 
and  notes  that  continued  pro¬ 
crastination  leaves  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  New  Jersey  youth  un¬ 
served  in  the  matter  of  post  high 
school  training. 


Gloucester  County 
Meeting  Hears  Ade 

Dr.  Lester  K.  .Ade,  state 
superintendent  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  25  meeting  of  the  Gloucester 
County  Teachers'  .Association  at 
the  Glasslroro  State  Teachers 
College.  Paul  R.  Carl,  Pauls- 
Irnro,  who  presided,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  group. 
The  college  music  department 
provided  entertainment. 


Modem  -  School 
Arithmetic 

New  Edition 

CLARK-OTIS-HATTON-SCHORLING 

What  schools  in  New  Jersey 
are  using  this  series  ? 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  communities  where 
this  new  and  effective  series  is  now  being  used : 


Belleville 

Camden 

Demarest 

Dover 

East  Orange 

East  Windsor  Twp. 

Elizabeth 

Fair  Haven 

Far  Hills 

Garfield 


Gloucester  City 
Jersey  City 
Liberty  Twp. 
Neptune  Twp. 
Newark 
Orange 
Red  Bank 
South  Plainfield 
Trenton 
Westwood 


World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson.  New  York 
Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick,  880  Fernwood  .Ave.,  Plainfield 
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"NO  NEW  TAXES" 


New  Jersey  elections  have  been  won  and  lost  on 
no-new-tax  slogans.  The  time  has  come,  how¬ 
ever,  for  us  to  define  this  idea  and  see  what  we  really 
mean. 

That  slogan  has  meant,  in  New  Jersey,  an  increase 
of  $30,000,000  in  the  amounts  raised  by  real  estate 
taxation.  That  is  the  price  we  have  paid  for  our  failure 
to  broaden  the  base  of  taxation.  It  has  meant  in  New 
Jersey  large  bond  issues  for  relief  and  other  current 
expense,  which  will  have  to  be  met  in  the  future. 

It  is  time  that  we,  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  sep¬ 
arated  in  our  thinking  the  problems  of  economic  spend¬ 
ing  and  the  equitable  raising  of  the  money  to  be  spent. 
In  spite  of  slogans  there  is  little  or  no  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  It  is  just  as  possible  to  waste  money 
levied  by  a  good  tax  as  a  bad  one ;  it  is  just  as  possible 
to  spend  wisely  and  well  money  obtained  by  levies 
unjust  and  inequitable. 

The  “no  new  tax”  slogan  has  meant,  in  New  Jersey, 
steady  increases  in  local  tax  rates  until,  for  this  year, 
they  will  average  over  $5.00,  nearly  twice  what  they 
were  two  years  ago.  Present  policies  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  threaten  to  force  it  even  higher,  with  other,  and 
grossly  unfair,  levies  placed  on  the  personalty  of  large 
corporations  under  a  strictly  legal  but  quite  impossible, 
application  of  the  present  laws.  If  this  is  not  “new” 
taxation,  what,  in  heaven’s  name  is  it?  And  whatever 
it  is,  is  it  not  a  great  deal  worse  than  “new”  taxes, 
whatever  they  are? 


An  Open  Letter  To  A  Board 

Gentlemen  : 

Last  night  at  your  board  meeting  you  discussed  the 
recent  attempt  of  our  high  school  pupils  to  steal  ex¬ 
amination  papers.  You  deplored  their  lack  of  respect 
for  the  law  or  for  the  rights  of  others. 

You  felt  that  this  is  a  problem  for  the  schools. 
You  noted  that  the  good  citizen  observes  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  You  even  passed  a 
resolution  urging  me  and  my  fellow-teachers  to  empha¬ 
size  that. 

I  have  been  teaching  in  your  community  for  three 
years.  The  law  says  that  when  1  start  my  fourth 
consecutive  year,  I  come  under  tenure.  After  that 
I  may  retain  my  position  so  long  as  1  am  efficient, 
and  conduct  myself  in  a  manner  becoming  a  teacher. 
Now  you  may  dismiss  me  without  cause  if  you  like. 
If  1  acquire  tenure,  you  must  tell  me  wh\  1  am  being 
discharged  and  give  me  an  opportunity  to  refute  pub¬ 
licly  any  charges  against  me. 


This  morning  my  principal  asked  for  my  resigna¬ 
tion.  She  explained  that  the  resignation  was  not 
important,  that  everyone  liked  my  work,  and  that  I 
would  merely  be  out  of  school  for  a  day  before  I  was 
given  my  contract  for  next  year. 

“It’s  just,  dear,”  she  said,  “that  the  Board  doesn’t 
want  to  give  you  tenure.  The  resignation  and  your 
staj  ing  out  a  day  will  break  jour  continuity  of  service, 
so  that  the  law  won’t  apply  to  you.” 

Enclosed  is  the  resignation  requested — but  I  mean 
it.  Neither  I  nor  any  other  teacher  can  instill  respect 
for  the  law  when  the  law  has  just  been  twisted  around 
our  necks.  We  can’t  honor  it  before  the  children  of 
men  who  break  it  on  our  heads. 

Possibly  you  won’t  care.  I  may  be  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  teacher  you  are  losing.  I  think  that,  given 
a  feeling  of  permanency  and  security,  I  would  have 
made  both  a  good  teacher  for  your  children  and  a 
good  citizen  of  j'our  community’.  But  I  prefer  to 
be  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  citizen  in  a  community 
where  public  officials  practice  what  they  preach. 

Yery  truly  yours. 

A  Teacher. 


Life  in  the  Flesh 

Elsewhere  in  this  Review  it  is  reported  that  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  heard  a  plea  that  English  teachers  go  out 
and  get  themselves  jobs  in  other  fields  for  the  salutary 
down-to-earthiness  of  it.  We  wonder  whether  Dr. 
Malcolm  MacLean,  who  made  the  suggestion,  has  not 
“got  something  there”  of  significance  to  teachers  of 
all  subjects. 

“We  English  teachers,”  said  MacLean,  “tend  to 
spend  twelve  years  in  school,  transfer  immediately  to 
college  or  university,  go  from  that  into  graduate  school, 
and  thence  directly  into  teaching.  In  consequence,  an 
abnormally  large  proportion  of  our  lives  is  devoted 
to  vicarious  experiences  instead  of  real.  Little  wonder 
that  our  teaching  of  literature  is  unreal,  distorted,  and 
perhaps  fantastically  so.” 

The  same  thing  could  be  said  of  other  teachers, 
even  if  with  less  force.  Certification  requirements  in 
certain  vocational  fields  include  practical  experience, 
but  even  there  there  are  gaps.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  teachers  who  have  never  applied  for  a  job,  teaching 
students  how  to  go  about  job  getting?  There  are 
some. 

Cartoons  depict  teachers  (even  in  1939)  as  im¬ 
practical  fuss-budgets.  It  is  a  common  idea  but  one 
that  could  be  dispelled  if  one  generation  of  pupils  were 
to  leave  school  feeling  that  their  teachers  had,  and 
had  given  them,  a  realistic  sense  of  life  in  the  flesh. 
A  college  teacher  of  ours  was  revered  because  he  had 
put  in  12  weeks  in  a  steel  mill  one  summer.  He  was, 
to  the  students,  more  than  a  teacher. 

It  takes  “more  than  a  teacher”  to  be  an  influential 
character  molder.  Anything  that  gets  you  deeper  into 
the  roots  of  our  present  day  culture  is  to  the  point. 
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UNEXCELLED 

by  any  other  Reading  Program 
on  the  market 


THE  READING  READINESS  BOOKS 

BETTS  and  (yOONNEIX 
Grade  1 

THE  WONDER-STORY  BOOKS 

HUBER,  SALISBURY  and  ODONNELL 
Supplementary  Readers 
Grades  1,  2  and  3 

THE  ALICE  AND  JERRY  BOOKS 

O’DONNELL  and  CAREY 
Basal  Readers 
Grades  1,  2  and  3 

A  strong  Reading  Readiness  program  ...  a  fine 
series  of  supplementary  books  ...  an  outstand¬ 
ingly  successful  series  of  basal  readers — all  com¬ 
prise  a  primary  reading  program  unexcelled  by  any 
other  series  on  the  market.  Write  for  circxilars. 

ROW.  PETERSON  &  COMPANY 

131  E.  2Srd  Street  New  York  City 

Representative 

Wm.  B.  McKnight,  74  Beech  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


TRAGEDIES 
OLD  AND 
NEW 


Newest  of  the 
Comparative 
Classics 

'T'HIS  excellent  new  high  school  text,  edited  by  Helen 
Harding,  M.  A.  includes  three  great  dramas  by  the 
greatest  dramatists  of  their  times:  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet, 
Sophocles’  Electra,  and  O’Neill’s  Beyond  the  Horizon. 
Background  material  traces  development  of  tragedy  from 
Greece  through  the  Elizabethan  period  to  the  modern  theatre. 
Copious  footnotes  and  photographs  from  screen  and  stage. 
ly rite  for  free  booklet  93^  describing  comparative  series 
and  other  modern  boohs. 

• 

.  .  .  and  for  recreational  readina  la  ElementaiT  Schools:  Bey- 
nolds’  Readina  for  Enjoyment  (Nine  Book  Series  Grades  1 
to  0)  has  proven  nnlrersally  popntatr.  Stories,  poems  and  plays, 
helps  for  remedial  rendlna,  etc. 

Write  /or  free  booklet  No.  34A  uJiidi  gives  complete 
content*  of  each  book. 

NOBLE  &  NOBLE. Poblishers. Inc.,  101  Sth  Ave..N.Y. 


Junior  Business  Plus 
Functional  Arithmetic 

Our 

Business 

Life 

By  LLOYD  L.  JONES 


A  Junior  Business  Text 

1.  That  includes  correlated  functional  arithmetic, 
handwriting,  and  vocabulary  training. 

2.  That  explores  the  field  of  business,  offers  guid¬ 
ance,  and  develops  all  the  social  values  of  this 
rich  subject. 

3.  That  makes  the  student  aware  of  the  business 
forces  and  business  practices  that  affect  his  life 
from  early  youth  to  old  age. 

4.  That  is  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  vocabu¬ 
lary  level,  and  holds  the  student’s  interest. 

5.  That  makes  future  (ximmercial  studies  more 
meaningful,  more  effective,  more  valuable. 

6.  That  is  supplemented  by  a  teacher’s  methods 
book,  an  optional  workbook  program,  and  mod¬ 
em  tests  that  are  impressive.  - 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

N*w  York  Chicaoo  San  Franeltoo  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 


What’s  New — 

In  Arithmetic? 


Adjustment.  We  can’t  put  “new  wine  in 
old  bottles.”  Arithmetic  teaching  is  adjusted ; 
arithmetic  textbooks  must  be  new — not  made 
over. 

Whflt  is  new?  The  major  emphasis  in 
arithmetic  today  is  upon  the  development 
of  concepts  whereby  arithmetic  is  made  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  child. 

Topics  and  processes  are  moved  upward  and 
distributed  to  simplify  arithmetic. 

Drill  is  distributed  to  provide  maintenance. 
Testing  is  organized  to  reveal  individual 
weaknesses,  and  keyed  remedial  practice  is 
provided  to  overcome  these  weaknesses. 


Child-Life  Arithmetics 

By  Woody,  Breed,  Overman 

New  from  the  ground  up. 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


76  Ninth  Avenue 


New  York,  New  York 


?■  It 


TO  (At"  7  To  California  .  . . 

National  Parks. . .Yellowstone. . .Rainier 
. . .  Alaska  . . .  Washington . . .  Oregon  . . . 
Montana -Wyoming  Dude  Ranches?  We 
commend  to  you  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway's  air-conditioned  North  Coast 
Limited,  whose  route  of  a  thousand 


THE  tA’Oi  QofictitionfxL 
NORTH  COAST  LIMITED 


miles  of  mountains  and  rivers  is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  scenic  beauty.  Tell  us  what 
you’d  like  to  include  in  your  western  trip 
and  we'll  send  you  free  literature  and 
accurate  information  about  three  classes 
of  fares.  Address,  E.  E.  Nelson,  246 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1939! 

Culden  Oate  Exposition 
and  A.  E.  A.  (jonttntton. 


1000  musA  (9t 


Etrrif  thf  West  —  One  H 
t  ta  Sorth  Pacific  Coiut 


PACIFIC  — Scenic  noute  JhneTiiccL — 
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NORTHERN 
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